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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOIN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:15 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Present: Senator Kar] E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota (chair- 
man); Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; 
Senator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subeommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order. 

The temporary confusion at the table was the turning over of the 
monitored transcripts to Mr. Sol Horowitz of the committee staff, who 
has accepted them in behalf of Mr. Jenkins. 

The committee will come to order. The Chair would like to begin, 
as is his custom, by welcoming our guests to the committee room. 
You seem to be here in unusually large numbers today, and conse- 
quently this admonition perhaps should be voiced in even sterner tones, 
to caution you that we have a standing rule of the committee that there 
are to be no manifestations of approval or disapproval at any time 
during the course of the hearing. The uniformed officers and the 
plain-clothes men in the audience have instructions from the commit- 
tee to remove immediately from the room, without any further notice 
from the Chair, any of our guests who violate the terms by which you 
entered the room, namely, to refrain from audible manifestations of 
approval or disapproval. They will remove you politely but it will 
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be done immediately, and we hope it will not be necessary, and I hope 
it will not. 

As we concluded the morning session, Counsel Jenkins was engaged 
in the direct examination of Roy Cohn, and Ceunsel Jenkins will con- 
tinue now with his direct examination. 

When that is concluded, be it this afternoon or tomorrow morning, 
he will then take off his hat and begin the cross-examination in his dual 
role of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Jenkins? 


TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN—Resumed 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, when we recessed for the noon hour, I was 
examining you with respect to the events of October 14, at which time 
you, together with certain members of your staff, were with the Sec- 
retary of the Army and Mr. Adams. 

As I recall, you had recounted in some detail—and I am not sure 
whether you had concluded or not—certain events leading up to the 
meeting of October 14 which you said lent significance to the two 
events of October 14. Had or not you concluded recounting those 
nts / 

Mr. Coun. Not quite, sir. T think I wes about to conclude the file 
stripping incident. If I might continue that. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you, Mr. Cohn, now to conclude the state- 
ments you were making at the time this committee recessed, 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. Anyway, it became very apparent that the 
Coleman file had been stripped, and stripped of the very information 
which we wanted, between the time we had seen it out at Fort Mon- 
mouth and the time Mr. Adams or a member of his staff—I think it 
was Mr. Adams himself—had delivered it to our staff for use in the 
course of the executive session. 

We took the matter up with the Army right then and there after it 
became clear that the material had been stripped from the file. 

Mr, Jenkins. With whom specifically did you take it up, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. I am almost positive 1 went over and talked with Mr, 
Adams, Mr. Jenkins. ‘ 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Conn. And Mr. Adams—I don’t know how much he said. I 
told him the material was just missing from the file—period. We had 
a copy of it. We knew it had been in there and it wasn’t there now. 

{ went back and reported to Senator McCarthy. The Senator was 
considerably disturbed about it. And he asked me to make a state- 
ment for the record in the presence of Secretary Stevens and Mr. 
Adams indicating that the committee had been imposed upon to the 
extent that vital information in the Coleman case which had been in 
the file had been stripped by somebody in the Army before the photo- 
static copy was delivered to us. 

I made that statement at Senator MeCarthy’s direction, sir. It is 
short and it follows. I am reading from page 642 of the minutes of 
that date. 

Mr. Counn.— 


sy the way, Aaron Coleman was on the stand. I was addressing 
myself at the Senator’s direction to Secretary Stevens: 
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Mr. Secretary, we want to call your attention to the fact that at this time we 
were down in Monmouth and the Army made available, as it has and as have all 
Government agencies, the personnel files, not the loyalty and security files, but the 
personnel files of various people under investigation. We examined the file of Mr. 
Coleman and took copious notes from it, and as a matter of fact, some documents 
were of very great interest and we made verbatim copies of them. Instead of tak- 
ing the files with us and bringing them back here, they asked us over at Monmouth 
if we would let them make photostats and they would have their records com- 
plete. We agreed to that, and when the photostats arrived we found the files 
had been stripped of some of the most relevant documents. It so happens that 
some of the documents of which we had made verbatim copies were missing. We 
wanted to call that to your attention. In the case of the Coleman file there 
had been removed from it all papers indicating the search of his home by the 
Security and Intelligence Division and the fact that he had been suspended 
and the fact that these classified documents had been removed by him from the 
Evans Signal Laboratory and found in his home. 

I might say with reference to the word “suspended,” after Coleman 
took these documents they suspended him for 10 days and then put 
him right back where he was in the secret radar laboratories. So I 
made that statement, Mr. Jenkins, to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams on 
October 14 at the direction of Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenxins. Before getting away from Coleman, you say that he 
was suspended for 10 days and then reinstated. Was he later sus- 
pended ¢ 

Mr. Coun. He was suspended after our investigation had com- 
menced. 

I might say, Mr. Jenkins, there is an awful lot of detail on that case. 
z here had been an attempt, a recommendation, as I understand it, 
by the security officer at Monmouth on more than one occasion to 
have Coleman suspended which had been rejected until General Law- 
ton came along and removed his security clearance, until he was 
finally suspended. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did you release to the press the statement 
you have just read from a memoranda or file? 

Mr. Coun. We did not on that occasion, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. But you did release it to the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. Senator McCarthy wanted it to be right on the 
record and wanted them to know that we were making a record of the 
fact that this file which had been represented as a complete file, had 
been stripped and stripped of just what we wanted. 

Mr. JENKINS. In short, was it the Senator's position at the time that 
he had been handed a phony document ? 

Mr. Coun. I guess that is about it, sir. What we wanted was out 
of the file. 

Mr. Jenkins. What explanation did Mr. Adams or Mr. Stevens or 
anyone else connected with the Army give you with respect to the 
alleged stripping of that file on Coleman ? 

Mr. Conn. As I recall, at that time Mr. Stevens said nothing. I 
don’t think he ever said anything about it. Mr. Adams talked to us 
afterward, I think a day or so later, and said that the file had been 
stripped in his office by some of, you may call them, subordinate 
Indians, by some of his subordinate Indians. 

Mr. Jenxins. I didn’t get that answer. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams referred to the people who worked for him 
as his Indians. 
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Mr. Jenxrins. Indians? 

Mr. Coun. Indians. And he said that the file had been stripped by 
some of his Indians. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did he tell you by whom ? 

Mr. Conn. No; we asked him to tell us by whom and he said that 
he would rather not tell us by whom. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did he indicate whether or not it was stripped with 
his consent and at ae direction ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; he did not indicate that to us. In fact, he im- 
plied it had not Seite done with his consent and at his direction. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he give any explanation as to why his Indians had 
stripped that file ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. Ife told us the explanation that would be given 
was because this Coleman information, the part we were interested 
in, could be construed as either personnel information or as loyalty- 
security information, And that if it were loyalty and sec urity in- 
formation, a case could be made out for the fact that it had been put 
in the wrong file; it didn’t belong in the personnel file but belonged 
in another file. So it was stripped out of the personnel file before the 
personnel file was given to us, on the theory that it should not have 
been in there in the first place. 

I pointed out to Mr. Adams that the case had been treated back 
at that time as a personnel matter, and not as a loyalty-security mat- 
ter, that the information was properly in the file, that it had been 
there for some years, and I made it pretty clear that it was quite ob- 
vious to us the reason it had been stripped out was to stop us from 
finding out that Coleman had been caught with these documents and 
that no action had been taken to remove him from Fort Monmouth 
in spite of it. 

We got a letter from Mr. Adams a couple of days later, I think 2 
or 3 days later, and that letter is in the record here, stating substan- 
tially as I said here, that the information should not have been in 
the files. It was admitted that it had been stripped from the files, but 
saying that it was being-construed as loyalty information, that is why 
it was stripped from the files. But since we found out that it was 
stripped from the files and we knew what was in it anyway, they 
would give us what they had taken from the file, and they did give it 
to us, which, of course, we had had copies of already. 

Mr. Jenxrtns. Has that letter been heretofore introduced into the 
record ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. We cross-examined Mr. Stevens or—I think it 
was Mr. Stevens, about it—and that letter was produced and is in the 
record. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, you stated prior to the noon recess 
that there were two significant events of October 14. You have re- 
lated only one of them ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Counsel, if you are turning to another subject, 
the Chair would like to announce that Senator Symington and Sena- 
tor McClellan were detained a few minutes in connection with the 
Senator Hoey memorial services on the floor of the Senate. 

We are all now present. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Colin, I will ask you to tell the members of this 
committee what the second event of October 14 was, 
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Mr. Conn. The second event, Mr. Jenkins, was the appearance of 
Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, the commanding general at Fort Mon- 
mouth before the subcommittee. That was in the night session. 

Mr. JenKIns. Did or not General Lawton testify at that time? 

Mr. Coun, Yes, sir. He gave probably the most important testi- 
mony of the whole investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Asa result of the testimony given by General Lawton 
on that occasion, Mr. Cohn, was there any untoward event that 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. What was that? 

Mr. Conn. The way it hapened was this, sir: General Lawton was 
called in before the committee, as the commanding general of Fort 
Monmouth would know more about this than anyone else. He testi- 
fied and, Mr. Jenkins, he was asked about this whole situation of se- 
curity risks and people with Communist affiliation up at Monmouth 
by Senator McCarthy. Then Senator McCarthy 

Mr. Jenkins. And Mr. Adams and the Secretary were present? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. The Secretary had left during the morning 
session. I don’t know where he went. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Mr. Adams present? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, he was. 

Mr. JENKINS. Very well. Was that at an evening session ? 

Mr. Coun. That was at an evening session. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you mean the third session you had held that day 

Mr. Coun. I believe it to be the third session we had held that day. 

Mr. JENKINS. We understand. 

Mr. Conn. General Lawton was questioned by Senator McCarthy 
about the fact that the security risks they had started suspending 
very recently, people with Communist affiliations, people with connec- 
tions with Rosenberg, people who had taken secret documents out of 
the radar laboratories, Senator McCarthy wanted to know why it had 
taken so long to get them out of the secret radar laboratories, and I 
think he said to General Lawton, “General, I concede it has only been 
in the last few months you have been able to do anything about it.” 

General Lawton said: 





No, sir; it is not in the last few months. I have been trying for years, but 
it is only in the last 2 or 3 weeks that I have been able to do something about it. 

And General Lawton went on to make it clear in response to ques- 
tions that it was due to the action of the subcommittee in conducting 
its investigation that these security risks were finally gotten out of 
the secret radar laborator ies, and that General Lawton had received 
cooperation from his superiors only when Senator McCarthy and 
the subcommittee entered the field and began looking into the matter 
itself. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Did General Lawton testify to that ? 

Mr. Coun. He did, sir, in Senator McCarthy’s presence. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Do you have a record of that testimony ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Conn. The last thing in the Lawton testimony that was very 
significant was, Senator McC arthy pressed General Lawton as to why 
it was that only i in the last 2 or 3 weeks this effective action had been 

46620°—54—pt. 43 —2 
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taken, why it took action by the subcommittee, why it took an investi- 
gation by the subcommittee to do something which should have been 
done a long time before. 

General ‘Lawton, I might say, did not seem particularly anxious to 
go into that. He finally let it stand just about this way: He said 
something to the effect, “I know this very well, Senator, and I could 
tell you, but please bear in mind I work for Mr. Stevens and I had 
better not. 

I have that testimony right here. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was he pressed further by Senator McCarthy? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe he was. It was obvious that he did not 
want to be in the position of being critical of Mr. Stevens and the 
administration then in the Army, and I don’t believe he was pressed 
further on that point. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, do you know whether or not Mr. Adams 
conveyed that information to the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Conn, Iam sure he did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Are there any other significant events of October 14 
shedding light on the charges made by you and Senator McCarthy 
against Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I might say this, Mr. Jenkins: I have the 
particular excerpt from General Lawton’s testimony right here, and 
I suppose it speaks very well for itself. It is short. 

JenKrns. Is it short? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
whatever with respect to the testimony of General Lawton on that 
occasion, I will ask you now to read it, Mr, Cohn, 

Mr. Conn. Thank you, sir. [Reading:] 


The CHAIRMAN.— 
meaning Senator McCarthy— 


Let me see if we can ask some questions that will not put you on the spot 
as far as violating the regulations is concerned. Can we phrase the question 
this way: Would you say that since you have taken over, and especially over 
the past 6 months, you have been working to get rid of the accumulation of 
security risks in the Signal Corps and that you have suspended a sizable number, 
and you are working toward getting rid of all of those that you now consider 
loyalty or security risks? Would that be a safe statement? 

General Lawton. That is a question I will answer “yes,” but don’t go back 
6 months, Let us go back—effective results have been in the offing in the last 
2 weeks. I have been working for the last 21 months trying to accomplish 
what is being accomplished in the last 2 weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that covers that. So that you would say that in 
the past several weeks you are getting some effective results? 

General Lawton, Absolutely, that we have not gotten for the last 4 years. 

The CmarmrMAN. And you have the complete cooperaton of the Secretary of 
the Army in this, I understand? 

General LAwton. Absolutely, and things are moving, 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you tell us why it is only in the last 2 or 8 weeks that 
you are getting these effective results? 

General Lawton. Yes, but I had better not. I know this so well, but I am 
working for Mr. Stevens, 


After that testimony, Mr. Jenkins—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me ask you a question now, Mr. Cohn, before you 
co further 
g ; 


Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Up to that time, had you ever heard anything with 
reference to the proposed relieving of General Lawton of his com- 
mand by the Secretary of the Army ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Not a word. 

Mr. Jenkins. Not a word? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Did you sometime later learn of such a proposed 
project ? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. We will get to that sometime later on. 

[interrupted you. Youstarted to make a statement. 

Mr. Coun. I was going to address myself to that very point, Mr. 
Jenkins. 

After this testimony was given, I think the next day Mr. Adams 
indicated to us that he was not at all happy about it and that he was 
not pleased with General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was on October 15? 

Mr. Conn. I believe that was around the 15th or 16th. 

Mr. JENKINS. Can you recount as nearly as possible precisely what 
Mr. Adams said ? 

Mr. Conn. He said then, as he said many times later—the sub- 
stance of it, Mr. Jenkins, was that he thought that General Lawton 
had talked too much; that General Lawton had no right to put Mr. 
Stevens on the spot and let Senator McCarthy know that effective 
action in the investigation had come only after Senator McCarthy 
and this committee had entered the picture. He was very much 
annoyed at General Lawton from that point on. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who heard Mr. Adams make those statements, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I heard him make them. I know Senator McCarthy 
did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Senator McCarthy present? 

Mr. Conn. Oh, yes. He knew that Mr. Adams was very unhappy. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, is there anything else significant as of the 14th and 
15th of October ? 

Mr. Conn. Nothing within my own personal knowledge, sir. There 
is another significant item, but that will be testified to by someone 
else. 

Mr. Jenkins. Shall we pass now to the 19th of October? 

Mr. Coun. Surely, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I will ask you to tell the committee, Mr. Cohn, what 
occurred on October 19 that has a bearing upon the issues of this 
controversy ¢ 

Mr. Coun. On the stopping of the investigation ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Right. 

Mr. Conn. Some time prior to October 19, I think over the weekend 
before, I told John Adams that I was going to go down to Fort 
Monmouth; that I was going to accompany Senator McCarthy, and 
some other staff members might be going with us. I believe I told 
him that Mr. Rainville, the very able assistant to Senator Dirksen, 
and Mr. Bob Jones, very able assistant to Senator Potter, weré going 
to go down, too, to represent Senator Dirksen and Senator Potter; 


that we were going to go through the Evans Signal Laboratories to 
D> S > S t 
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see just where Aaron Coleman had been working. We wanted to 
look at the security setup, and we had plans to talk te a number of 
witnesses down there. 

In other words, Senator McCarthy decided it would be to every- 
body’s convenience to have some on-the-spot work done down at Fort 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that the Senator’s party or was it the Secretary’s 


party ¢ 
Mr. Conn. a was the Senator’s. We were going down without 
any regard to Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams going down. Mr. Adams 


either calle si me back or in a subsequent conversation told me that he 
had talked with Mr. Stevens and that Mr. Stevens was likewise plan- 
ning a trip down to Fort Monmouth and thought it would be a very 
nice thing if we could all go down there together and would I pass 
that along to Senator McCarthy and give Mr. Adams an answer. 

I communicated with the Senator in some w ay or other, and he said 
he had no objection at all to going down with Mr. Stevens and any- 
one Mr. Stevens wanted to bring along. I reported that back to Mr. 
Adams, and the now famous trip of October 20 to Fort Monmouth 
was arranged, 

Mr. Jenkins. Was anything said by Mr. Adams to you with respect 
to having prepared a release to be given to the press on that occasion ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Prior to the time you made the trip. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. The trip was set for October 20. On October 19, as I 
recall it, I was down here in Washington. I might say to set the 
circumstances straight, Senator Mundt at that time was presiding as 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the subcommittee, which was con- 
ducting hearings on the part a Communist spy ring had played in 
causing various officials of the United States Government back a 
few years ago to actually deliver money plates of the United States 
Treasury Department, the United States Mint, to the Soviet. Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Mundt was presiding at that investigation here in Wash- 
ington and conducting open hearings, showing ‘the pattern of Com- 
munist infiltration in the Treasury and State Departments, I believe, 
and how the Communists in those two Departments had used pressure 
to get our Government to agree to ship for the first time in history 
these money plates from the United States Mint over to the Soviet 
Government. 

They were money plates for occupation currency in Germany. 

We were all working to a greater or lesser degree assisting Senator 
Mundt in the preparation for executive sessions and public. hearings 
in that case. 

It became obvious that not all of us could go up to Fort Monmouth; 
that part of the staff would stay and help assemble material for 
Senator Mundt, who had come back, I know, from South Dakota 
to conduct these hearings. 

We agreed that I would go up to Monmouth; that Mr. Rainville 
and Mr. Jones representing Senator Dirksen and Senator Potter, 
would come along. We advised Mr. Adams of just who would be in 
our party. 
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Mr. Carr, as I recall, did not go, but stayed and worked at the 
hearings with Senator Mundt. 

I was down here on Monday, the 19th. Mr. Adams telephoned, 
and that is where the press release first came up. 

Mr. JenxKins. Now, tell us what was said by Mr. Adams with re- 
spect to the press release, Mr. Cohn, if you will, piease. 

Mr. Coun. As I recall it, Mr. Adams told me for the first time on 
the morning of October 19, that he was preparing a press release 
which he wanted Senator McCarthy to issue down at Fort Mon- 
mouth the next day. He told me that—I den’t recall his words—he 
said, I think, that he had a rough draft or had made some notes, and 
what he wanted Senator McCarthy to say, and he would like to read 
that to me over the telephone. I listened, and he read something 
to me. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you have a copy of what he read to you, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. No; we have not had in the committee room a copy 
of what he first read to me. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you remember the tenor of the document he read 
to you? 

Mr. Conn. I remember the tenor very well, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you please state to the committee what it was? 

Mr. Conn. The tenor of it was that Mr. Adams wanted Senator 
McCarthy to say publicly the next day at Monmouth that this sub- 
committee was going to bow out of the investigation at Fort Mon- 
mouth and leave it to Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had you ever promised to do so up to that time? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever promise to do so? 

Mr. Coun. Never. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did Senator McCarthy to your knowledge ever prom- 
ise to bow out of Fort Monmouth and turn it over to the Army? 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do you know why Mr. Adams prepared such a docu- 
ment, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. I think the reason, sir, is—— 

Mr. Jenkins. What, in your opinion was the reason ? 

Mr. Coun. He wanted Senator McCarthy to announce publicly, and 
I assume be bound by that announcement, that he and the committee 
were just going to step out and stop the Fort Monmouth investigation. 

Mr. Jenxrys. What reply did you make to him when he read that 
document in which you were presumably to bow out of the Fort 
Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. He read a couple of the sentences which we do have, such 
as Mr. Adams wanting Senator McCarthy to say, “I have every con- 
fidence that Secretary Stevens and the Army will move immediately 
and effectively to continue the investigation being undertaken by the 
subcommittee.” And then, again, Mr. Adams said, “I believe our re- 
cent hearings have brought their names,” meaning people with Com- 
munist ree ords, ‘ ‘out and that from here forward the Army should 
be able to finish the job which we have started.” 

That is in substance what he wanted Senator McCarthy to say. 
When I heard it—— 
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Mr. Junxins. My question was what was your reply to Mr. Adams 
when you heard him read it? 

Mr. Coun. My reply as best as I recall it was that I would telephone 
Senator McCarthy and repeat to him as best I could what Mr. Adams 
wanted him to say, that I would make a very fair presentation of what 
Mr. Adams wanted him to say, but that I didn’t think Mr. Adams 
should have any confidence that Senator McCarthy would say it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you telephone Senator McCarthy and apprise 
him of the fact? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Do you recall the Senator’s reaction ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, without using all of his words, Mr. Cohn, by 
way of proper expurgation will you tell in substance what the Sena- 
tor said ? 

Mr. Coun. The answer was no. 

Mr. Jenkins. The answer was no. 

Mr. Conn. I can say this much more, the Senator said he had no 
intention of stopping the investigation, he didn’t see why he should be 
called upon to say that he was going to do it, and that he would not 
say so. I called Mr. Adams back and I said that, as I had predicted 
to him, the answer was no, and that the Senator was not at all receptive 
to Mr. Adams suggestion. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, you have told about—— 

Mr. Conn. I might say this, Mr. Jenkins, I went on to tell him that 
Senator McCarthy had said: 

Since we are going to hold executive sessions, since we are going to hold public 
hearings, there does not seem to be much sense in my coming out and saying we 
are not going to do it. 

I told that to Mr. Adams and that the Senator said this would be 
inaccurate, how could he say he was going to stop the investigation, 
when he was very clear that he was going to hold public hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, as a matter of fact, did you from time to time 
thereafter hold both public and private sessions ? 

Mr. Coun. We did. After I had told Mr. Adams what Senator 
McCarthy had said, that he wouldn’t say we were going to stop, 
and that affirmatively he had every intention of continuing, and that 
he would hold executive sessions and public hearings, Mr. Adams 
said something to the effect that, “I will put that in there, too, that 
Senator McCarthy is going to hold executive sessions and public 
hearings. Suppose I add that on to it? Maybe that will look better.” 

I don’t recall what, if any, reply I made to that, sir, but I do recall 
what happened later that afternoon. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did happen later that afternoon? 

Mr, Conn. As I recall it, I was up in room 357. I haven’t bothered 
to look up and see what was going on, but there was some kind of a 
committee hearing going on or some kind of a meeting, and a mes- 
senger from Mr. Adams’ office came to the door with an envelope for 
me. It contained a draft of a statement which Mr. Adams wanted 
Senator McCarthy to make publicly the next day. As best I could 
figure out, it was just what Mr. Adams had read to me originally, with 
the exception of the fact he had added on a paragraph at the end 
saying—after having said at the beginning Senator McCarthy will 
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stop his investigation, Mr. Adams added on a paragraph at the end 
saying but executive sessions and public hearings would be held. So 
it seemed to have both what Mr. Adams thought should be said and 
added on what I told Mr. Adams Senator McCarthy was going to do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you mean one was a clarification of the other? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know just what is was, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it in your opinion a contradiction ? 

Mr. Conn. It was an obvious contr adiction 

Mr. JEnKrns. An obvious contradiction ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Conn. And Mr. Adams produced, when we were cross-examin- 
ing him about this, a draft of a statement, and I have no reason to 
doubt that that is the statement he sent over that afternoon. It con- 
tains language I have read, where Mr. Adams wanted Senator Mc- 
Carthy to say, “I believe that our recent hearings have brought the 
names of these subversives out and that from here forward the Army 
should be able to finish the job we have started. 

He then goes on to say: 

There are still some witnesses under subpena by the subcommittee and they 
will be heard later this week in New York in executive session. Following 
these hearings it is our present plan to hold open hearings on the same subject, 
probably in New York. 

So you have in one paragraph, he wanted the Senator to say we are 
stopping it, and in the next paragraph where he tried to embody the 
Senator's thought, it made it clear we were not stopping, that we were 
going to continue. 

Mr. Jenkins. If I get the gist of what you have said, that original 
statement stated that you were bowing out, so to speak, quitting your 
investigation ¢ 

Mr. Conn. It said so in so many words. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was read to you on the telephone and 
you conveyed the Senator’s message to him that he could expect it to 
continue and then it was that the last two statements were added ? 

Mr. Coun. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Jenxins. Taking that document without those last two state- 
ments, Mr. Cohn, I will ask you whether or not you construed that 
as an effort or an attempt on the part of.the Army, or Mr. Stevens 
or Mr. Adams, to persuade Senator McCarthy to give up his investi- 
gation of Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, the document written by Mr. Adams says: 


From here forward the Army should be able to finish the job we have started. 


That statement was made to mean we were finished and that the 
Army would be taking over. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now you have testified about these events of October 
19. 

Mr. Coun. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you, as a matter of fact, in company with Sena- 
tor McCarthy, the Secretary, Mr. Adams, and perhaps others, go to 
Fort Monmouth on the 20th day of October ? 

Mr. Coun. I did. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Mr. Cohn, what occurred there that day with re- 
spect to this proposed press release, if anything? 
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Mr. Conn. With respect to the press release, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is what I am asking about. 

Mr. Coun. All right. Well, going up in the plane, in Mr. Stevens’ 
plane—by the way, the chairman was there. I was with him, Mr. 
~we ville was the ~. Bob Jones was there, Colonel BeLieu, General 
Back, Mr. Adams, Mr. Stevens, and a couple of Mr. Stevens’ orderlies. 
Then a was sitting next to Mr. Stevens. He was sitting at a window 
seat, I was next to him, and Senator MeCarthy was across the aisle. 
While the plane was taking off, Mr. Adams was sitting in the back 
of the plane. After we were up in the air, Mr. Adams came forward 
and knelt in the aisle in between Mr. Stevens and myself on the one 
hand and Senator McCarthy on the other side of the aisle. Mr 
Adams had with him, I think it must have been this [indicating], and 
the draft of the press release—— 

Mr. Jenkins. For the benefit of the committee, I will ask you to 
identify what you mean by “this.” 

Mr. Coun. Exhibit No. 8. I believe that is what he had. And he 
was kneeling in the aisle. He pulled it out and he started showing 
it to Senator McCarthy and asking Senator McCarthy whether or 
not—wouldn’t the Senator give him a break, wouldn’t the Senator 
issue this, wouldn’t the Senator say these things. 

The Senator read it and said he would not. Then Mr. Adams 
said, “Well, what is wrong with it? What language would you like 

out?” 
Che Senator said, as I recall it, the substance of what the Senator 
said was, “Well, in this you have me saying that we are going to 
stop the hearings. We are not. The last paragraph is accurate, 
where you say we are going to continue them and have both exec utive 
and public s sessions, but the other business in there about us stopping 
the investig ‘ation and turning it over to the Army isn’t true and I 
will not say it.” 

The Senator made a further point. He said, as I recall it, that he 
was not in the practice of having other people, particularly people 
whom he was investigating, prepare statements for him to make; that 
it was not characteristic of him; that the press knew it was not; and 
that if he went in there and started reading off a statement like this, 
everybody would know that it was not his, and the whole idea just did 
not appeal to him. 

He made the specific statement that he would not say anything 
which could be construed as his saying that the investigation “would 
be called off. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Then you say the Senator definitely declined at that 
time, while you were in midair and prior to landing at Fort Mon- 
mouth, to issue such a press release ? 

Mr. Conn. The Senator’s specific declination was to say anything 
that would indicate in any way that he was stopping the investigation 
because, as he explained, he was not. He was going to hold hearings. 

As far as specific ally saying, “I will not say anything” or “I will 
not make any release,” I think he made it very clear—I don't recall 
his saying it in so many words. 

Mr. Jenkrys. Later that d: iy, did either Mr. Adams or the Secretary 
make any further attempt to get this released to the press? 
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Mr. Conn. The next thing I heard anything about the release, as 
far as I remember, Mr. Jenkins, was during lunch at the Administra- 
tion Building. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did you hear then? 

Mr. Coun. Senator McCarthy got up from his seat. He was sitting 
up at the head of the table with Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have heretofore identified the place where he went. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxrns. It won’t be necessary to designate it any further. 

Mr. Conn. He left the room. As he was leaving the room, as I re- 
call it, he walked down the room. Between the chairs where we were 
sitting at lunch and the wall, there was a table, and on the table, as I 
remember it, there was a big pile of mimeographed statements. Sen- 
ator McCarthy stopped when he reached the table, as I remember it, 
and he picked one of them up. 

Mr. JENKiIns. What were they ? 

Mr. Conn. They were another press release which Mr. Adams evi- 
dently wanted Senator McCarthy to issue. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you have anything whatever or did Senator Mc- 
Carthy have anything whatever to do with the preparation of those 
mimeographed press releases ? 

Mr. Conn. No, he didn’t. The only thing he might have had to 
do with it was, he had said there were certain things which he defi- 
nitely would not say, and this third attempt by Mr. Adams was an 
attempt, I think, looking at the release, to strike out those things 
which Senator McC arthy made very clear he would not issue. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you have a copy of that mimeographed proposed 
release ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t have one right here. I know there are some 
available, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I will ask you to—— 

Mr. Conn. I know what is in it. I read it over a couple of nights 
ago. I have a very good recollection of what is in it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Cohn, if we had one, it would not be necessary 
for you to put your interpretation upon it. We want to get it 
precisely. 

State whether or not, in your opinion, it was a press release in which 
the Senator in effect said that he was through with Fort Monmouth 
or about to be through with Fort Monmouth, and would turn it over 
to the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. No, I don’t think the third one was, Mr. Jenkins, I 
think the third one said a lot of nothing. 

Mr. Jenxins. Said a lot of nothing? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Anyway, Senator McCarthy had nothing to do with 
the preparation of it, and neither did you? 

Mr. Coun. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you get it, Mr. Cohn, I will ask you to file it 
as an exhibit to your testimony. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was the third attempt that day, you say, to pro- 
cure the Senator to make a press release; is that right ¢ 

46620°—54—pt. 43 —3 
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Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. As I say, the way it happened was—— 

| Document handed to Mr. Cohn. | 

Mr. Conn. This is the one I mean, sir. It is marked “Committee 
Exhibit No. 11.” This one here just about eliminates what Mr. Adams 
wanted said and what Senator McCarthy wanted said. It makes no 
reference to whether the investigation by our subcommittee was or 
was not going to continue. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Did the Senator release it to the press? 

Mr. Conn. No. What happened was this: The Senator picked it 
up from this big pile of mimeographs, and he looked at it. As lL 
remember it, he then came over to me on his way out of the room and 
motioned to me to walk along with him. I did, and he showed this to 
me. I think that the Senator was not angry or disturbed. He was 
just somewhat amused that they were still trying to get him to issue 
this press release. 

Mr. Adams followed us out of the room and asked the Senator if 
he would not make this release, this third release. 

Mr. Jenxtns. The mimeographed one? 

Mr. Coun. The mimeographed, the third one, yes, sir, which had 
been piled up on this table in the lunchroom. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams wanted the Senator to issue that. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did the Senator say ? 

Mr. Coun. The Senator said again—I think he made some com- 
ments about its contents, the substance of which were that it didn’t 
say much of anything, and the point he made then was that he just 
couldn't recall when, before, any agency which he was investigating 
prepared a release and sought to put words in his mouth, and that he 
was not going to go to the press and read or hand out something that 
somebody else had written for us; that anything he had to say or any 
questions they wanted to ask him, he could handle that very well him- 
self, and he just was not going to give this out, but he would respond 
to any questions the press might ask, but he was not going to make 
such a release. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, at that time did you undertake to or exert 
any influence over the Senator to prevent his making such a release? 
Mr. Coun. No. It was a completely unimportant matter to me. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did anything else occur on the 20th, Mr. Cohn, with 
respect to the attempt of the Army to get you to quit Fort Monmouth 
or to issue a press release relative thereto ? 

Mr. Conn. Not with the press release. There were a lot of very 
peculiar things that happened on that day, sir. I don’t know if you 
want me to go into them now or on cross-examination. That was the 
day when we were kept out of the laboratory, and I have heard at lot 
of testimony that I was angry, which I was, and I could have saved 
all those people from coming up here. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, frankly, those matters are relevant to the 
countercharges. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And it is anticipated that you will be examined or 
cross-examined with respect thereto at a later time, and we hope not 
too much later. 
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So that is all that occurred, as we understand it, on the 20th of 
October at Fort Monmouth with respect to your allegations against 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. That is all that occurred with reference to the press 
release. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you whether or not you saw either of those 
gentlemen, Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams, on the following day, that is, 
October 21? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who was there? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where? 

Mr. Coun. First on an airplane on the way to New York, and then 
at my home, and then various other places. 

Mr. JenKrns. What occurred on the 21st, Mr. Cohn, in New York? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams had suggested before that he would like to 
go to see a boxing match that was to take place at Madison Square 
Garden on the night of the 2ist. He asked me if I could get tickets, 
and there are some details that I might mention. 

Mr. Jenkins. It was a championship prizefight, was it not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. The tickets cost $20, we understand. 

Mr. Conn. They did. 

Mr. Jenxins. You tell what occurred with respect to that, you call 
it boxing match. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. The prize fight—Mr. Adams wanted to go 
and asked if I could get the tickets. I could and I did. I was down 
in Washington. I had come down I think to see if I could help the 
staff at all in connection with the hearings on the Communists being 
responsible for the giving of these money plates to the Russians, 
which were being presided over by Senator Mundt. 

Mr. Jenxins. That was the hearing in which the Senator from 
South Dakota was engaged ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; the Senator from South Dakota was the chair- 
man of the subcommittee at that time and was holding hearings day 
in and day out on that matter. 

I came down frankly to see if I was needed. As I recall it, I was 
not particularly needed. Senator Mundt was in very satisfactory 
shape, and he told me—Senator Mundt I believe told me that I need 
not stay down here and work on those particular hearings. 

Mr. Carr was coming up to New York to carry on the work in 
the Monmouth investigation. I might say that because of the incident 
which I will relate on cross-examination about being kept out of the 
laboratory, and other things, we had to go back to Fort Monmouth 
on another date to do what we went to do on the first day. Mr. Carr 
came back to New York with us and was going to go on and did go 
on that second trip. 

We flew up to New York with Mr. Adams on the same plane. Ow: 
office made the reservations. We met onthe plane. From that plane, 
from the airport in New York, we went over to my home where Mr. 
Adams had dinner. 

Mr. Jenxins. That is on October 21? 


x 
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Mr. Coun. Yes. That is the day after the Fort Monmouth incident. 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams had dinner with my family and with me at 
my house on that night. 

After dinner we went down to the prizefight and after the prizefight 
we went out. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had you procured the tickets for the prizefights? 

Mr. Coun. I had. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do we understand they cost $20 apiece? 

Mr. Coun. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. While on that subject, Mr. Cohn, when did Mr. 
Adams reimburse you for the price of his ticket 

Mr. Coun. On February 18, 

Mr. Jenkins. How much later? 

Mr. Conn. I guess about 4 months later. 

Mr. Jenkins. Four months later. In the interim had you seen him 
and been with him a number of times ? 

Mr. Coun. I had. 

Mr, Jenkins. Did you at some time near the time we are talking 
about likewise buy some theater tickets for Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. The theater tickets—and I want to emphasize this, Mr. 
Jenkins, if I may, I in nowise want to criticize Mr. Adams for asking 
me to get fight tickets or theater tickets or anything else. It was a 
social courtesy which I was very happy to extend to him and would 
extend to anybody else under similar circumstances. I thought there 
was nothing wrong in his asking me to do it and I was glad to do it. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many theater tickets did you get for him? 

Mr. Conn. I think the theater tickets were three. 

Mr. Jenkins. Three? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Do you recall the price of those theater tickets? 

Mr. Coun. The total for the 3 was $25.80, 

Mr. Jenkins. I am not. intimating thave't is anything wrong about 
the purchase of a fight ticket or the theater tickets. The committee 
might think so, or the committee might think—I believe it is our 
friend from the de State of Washington who requested me to find 
out the date of the theater tickets. 

Mr. Conn. December 16. There was some discussion prior to that 
date, but that night that the theater party finally came off was the 
night of December 16, Senator. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall how much those theater tickets were in 
dollars and cents? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, there were the theater tickets plus about a 90 cents 
or $1 brokerage charge. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did they cost, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. The total was $25.80. 

Mr. Jenkins. That made a total of $45.80? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t count the $20. Mr. Adams I was glad to 
have as my guest ‘on that occasion and there was no necessity for him 
to pay me back. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know, but Mr. Adams insisted 4 months later in 
reimbursing you for the theater tickets and prizefight tickets; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxins. It was not 4 months after for the theater tickets? 

Mr. Conn. It was 2 months after that. 

He need not ever reimburse me for the fight ticket. 

Mr. Jenkins. The reason I am bringing it out is not to embarras 
you or Mr. Adams. The committee might think there is some de 
nificance to it in view of the events that occurred prior to the payment 
and subsequent to the payment. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. The fact is that: he did pay you some $45 for the prize- 
fight and the theater tickets? 

Mr. Conn. He did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, you say that you had seen him a 
number of times between October 2i and February 24. 

Mr. Coun. February 18, it was. 

Mr. Jenkins. February 18? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. During those, would you say, numerous times you 
had been with Mr. Adams— is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, there were numerous times. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you whether or not at any time during 
those numerous meetings with you and Mr. Adams, he ever made any 
offer to reimburse you for either the pr izefight or the theater tickets # 

Mr. Coun. The prizefight tickets, no, sir, according to the best of 
my recollection. The theater tickets, I believe he did say, sir, that he 
would reimburse me for them, and I told him that when the bill came 
to my office, I would send it on to him to be paid. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall an event of October 29? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, before you—before you leave October 21, there were 
some things said on that night which you might regard to be of 
significance. 

Mr. Jenkins. I ask you to now tell the committee what those things 
were. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, I will be very brief on them. We spent a lot 
of time together that night, at dinner, at the fight and afterward. 
And Mr. Adams was very much disappointed that Senator McCarthy 
had declined to make the announcement that he was stopping the in- 
vestigation the day before. Mr. Adams wanted to know what could 
be done to work out some arrangement whereby we would stop the 
investigation. He was very anxious to have us do that. 

He asked us about that and there was quite a bit of discussion about 
it. We told them we did not see that anything particular could be 
done. He mentioned on that occasion, as he had to another statt 
member once before, and as he did to us on subsequent occasions, made 
the suggestion that if we could sort of spread around the investiga- 
tion to include other parts of the military, such as the Navy and the 
Air Force, it would not look so bad for the people in the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, perhaps that will be regarded as 
the most serious charge made by you and Senator McCarthy against 
the Army or Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, and I ask you whether or 
not that is the first time that any such suggestion was ever made 
to you? 

Mr. Conn. To me, personally, yes. To members of our staff, no. 

Mr. JENKINS. And where were you when such a suggestion was 
made? 
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Mr. Coun. It was sometime during that evening, sir, I don’t re- 
member the exact location. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where did you have dinner that evening? 

Mr. Conn. At my home. 

Mr. Jenxins. Where did you go after the prizefight ? 

Mr. Conn. I think we went to a couple of places. 

Mr. Jenkins. A couple of places? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. They were restaurants, or things. 

Mr. Jenxrns. No unfavorable inference would be drawn as far as 
I am concerned, Mr. Cohn. I understand you are a single man. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. And Mr. Adams is a good talker and he probably 
will be able to talk himself out of any domestic difficulties. 

Mr. Conn. Based on that night, there is nothing he has to talk 
himself out of. 

90 JENKINS. Very well. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, do you say that sometime that evening, that is the 

eve ning of October 21, a suggestion was made to you by Mr. Adams 

hat the McCarthy investigating committee go after the Navy or the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Jenkins, it wasn’t quite that forceful, if I might 
use the word. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want you to tell, because the committee, I feel, will 
regard it as extremely important, as nearly as you can, and as pre- 
cisely as you can, the circumstances under which anything was said, 
and as nearly as you can, verbatim, if possible, just what Mr. Adams 
aid that night. 

Mr. Conn. I can’t possibly, sir, give you verbatim what Mr. Adams 
said that night. The best I can do is give you the substance of what 
he said, and I want to emphasize, as far as this Navy-Air Force sug- 
vestion, there was no great dramatic thing about saying, “Stop the 

nvestigation about us and go ahead and blow up the Navy and the 
Air Force.” 

The idea which Mr. Adams was trying to project was that if we 
were to investigate Communist infiltration in the Navy and the Air 
lorce at the same time, at that time, that would sort of take some 
of the onus off the Army, and if we could leave the Army alone and 
give some attention to the Communist infiltration in the Navy and 
the Air Force, it would not put the Army in a bad light or it would 
not put the Army—leave the Army all alone in a bad light. I want 
to emphasize this. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who was present ? 

Mr. Conn. I was there and Frank Carr was there. 

Mr. Jenkrns. And Mr. Adams; the three of you? 

Mr. Coun. And Mr. Adams. I want to emphasize this: Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Stevens, neither one ever suggested that we pursue any false 
information or anything of that kind about the Navy and the Air 
Force. Their idea was that there was undoubtedly a problem of 
Communist infiltration in the Navy and the Air Force, similar to that 
in the Army, and they were just hoping that we could give that some 
attention for a while. 

Mr. Jenxins. Let’s stick to the occurrence of the 2ist day of Oc- 
tober. r 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 


t 
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Mr. Jenkins. Have you now, you think, imparted to the committee 
all of the knowledge you possess with respect to what was said on that 
occasion ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Neo, there was one other comment which might or might 
not be important later. 

Mr. Jenkins. I ask you to state what it is. 

Mr. Conn. That was that Mr. Adams told us that night that he was 
going to take over handling the arrangements for Dave Shine’s tour 
of duty in the Army. He said previous to that these arrangements 
have been handled by personnel in the Army, but that was going to 
become his personal business from then on. That, I think, about 
sums up what J recall pertinent to this case. ‘There was considerable 
other discussion, sir, about Mr. Adams was trying to find out where 
we were getting some of our information from, and there was a lot 
of joking going on back and forth. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Colin, the remarks that you have attributed to 
Mr. Adams with respect to the evening of the 21st of October, and 
especially those in which a suggestion was made that there was 
material in other branches of the service to investigate as far as 
subversives are concerned, were those remarks by Mr. Adams jocu- 
larly, facetiously, or did you get the impression that he was dead 
serious about them ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it is very difficult for me to try to read Mr. Adams’ 
mind or chart his emotional position at that particular moment. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say he was expressing Mr. Stevens’ great dis- 
appointment at your continued investigation of Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, he was particularly talking about the fact that 
Senator McCarthy had not made the press release, had not said the 
day before that he would stop the investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. At that time had either you or the Senator from 
Wisconsin considered diverting your efforts from Monmouth and 
going into the area of the Air Force or the Navy ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you have any information that would have jus- 
tified your so doing ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Sir, there is an awful lot of information in our files. 
We have a lot. I don’t know what people have written in and what 
we have. I knew of no specific information which would have war- 
ranted certainly the holding of hearings on the Navy or Air Force 
at that time. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. There is one small situation in the Navy which occurs 
to me, but we had planned no investigation. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Mr. Cohn, do you feel that we have thoroughly ex- 
plored the events of October 21 ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxrns. What occurred on October 29, especially with refer- 
ence to a trip to see one David Greenglass ? 

Mr. Conn. Oh, yes, sir. October 29 we went up to the Lewisburg 
Penitentiary to see David Greenglass. David Greenglass was the 
brother-in-law of Julius Rosenberg and had participated with Julius 
Rosenberg in the Soviet spy ring. Greenglass, unlike Rosenberg, 
entered a “plea of guilty and admitted to the FBI and to the country 
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just what his part in stealing atom secrets had been. He testified as 
a witness at the Rosenberg prosecution. As a matter of fact, I ex- 
amined Mr. Greenglass on the witness stand, and I therefore knew 
him. 

In going over the Rosenberg testimony with reference to the Cole- 
man case, 1 came across some statements ‘by Mr. Greenglass which in- 
dicated that he might have knowledge that there had been actual 
espionage in the Army Signal Corps. 

Mr. Jenkins. At Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Coun. At Fort Monmouth specifically, and at other places, sir, 
within the jurisdiction of the Army Signal Corps, including com- 
panies which were doing subcontracting work for Fort Monmouth and 
the Army Signal ines. We therefore decided sometime in October, 
in preparation for public hearings, that we would go up to talk with 
David Greenglass and see just what information he could give to us, 
whether or not there had been espionage in the Signal Corps, whether 
there might be some people who hadn’t been caught yet, and whether 
there were any leads he could give us which would assist in the in- 
vestigation of Communist infiltration in the secret radar laboratory 
at Monmouth. 

We had been talking about this trip for some 2 or 3 weeks 

Mr. Jenkins. When you say “we,” whom do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I mean the staff of the committee, and it was known also 
to Mr. Adams and to General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Did you go to see Greenglass on October 
294 

Mr. Coun. We did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did Mr. Adams go with you? 

Mr. Coun. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did General Lawton go with you? 

Mr. Coun. I believe he wanted to, sir, but he was not permitted to. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why was General Lawton not permitted to go with— 
who did go with you, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. I know Dave Schine went, Frank Carr, I believe went; 
and Mr. O. John Rogge, who was counsel to Mr. Greenglass, who rep- 
resented Mr. Greenglass at the Rosenberg trial, who I knew from that, 
went along as counsel for Mr. Greenglass. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who prevented General Lawton—who, as we under- 
stand it, was the commanding general at Fort Monmouth—from going 
with you on this trip of October 29 to see David Greenglass? 

Mr. Coun. What I know about it is this, sir: When the trip—we 
had this October 14 incident which I have described when General 
Lawton said it wasn’t until this committee came along that any effec- 
tive action had been obtained at Monmouth, and he wouldn’t go inte 
details because he worked for Mr. Stevens. As I say, from that time 

on, Mr. Adams was distinctly unhappy with General Lawton. Mr. 
Adams told me, and I know he told the Senator, that he was not happy 
about the idea that General Lawton was sitting in on hearings of our 
committee. General Lawton would come in day after day and sit 
there and listen to witnesses, take notes of what the witnesses said, and 
I have reason to believe that some of the facts which he gleaned aided 
him in arriving at the decision to suspend various people working in 
the secret radar laboratory. 
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General Lawton also said that he would like to come or at least send 
a representative up to this Greenglass interview, because he felt if 
Greenglass knew anything about espionage, past, present or possible, 
in the Army Signal Corps and affecting Fort Monmouth, General 
Lawton would like to know about it and know about it fast. 

General Lawton said he would come or send his aide along with us 
so his aide could report to him. 

I don’t remember the details of the conversation, Mr. Jenkins, but 
I do remember that Mr. Adams told me that he was going to have 
General Lawton told not to go and to start keeping his nose out of 
things and out of the investigation. 

General Lawton, who we had welcomed on the trip, we would have 
been very happy to have him with us, although he originally planned 
to go or to have a representative there, the fact is he communicated 
to us a couple of days before the trip and said that he could not go 
and he could not send a representative. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he tell you why, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t recall whether he did or not. 

Mr, Jenkins. But Mr. Adams did tell you—— 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams made it very clear. 

Mr. Jenkins. He wanted General Lawton to keep his nose out of 
it / 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you a little more about General Lawton 
later on your direct examination, but while on the subject of General 
Lawton, I now ask you whether or not at all times General Lawton 
was most cooperative with the McCarthy Committee in the investiga- 
tion of the infiltration of subversives at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. He was, sir. The only incident of any kind we ever 
had with General Lawton, as far as I recall, was that there was a 
question in the general’s mind at one point as to whether he would 
get in trouble if he allowed us to continue interviewing, conducting 
staff interviews with people who worked at Fort Monmouth. I took 
that matter up with Mr. Stevens personally, and Mr. Stevens called 
General Lawton and said that those interviews could be conducted, 
and they were. 

I know of no instance in which General Lawton withheld any proper 
cooperation from the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I will ask you whether or not the interview to which 
you refer was the interview of November 6! 

Mr. Coun. That was October 2. 

Mr. Jenkins. Back in October? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

I might say this, sir: that we knew when we were in this investiga- 
tion, although we had not met General Lawton personally, we knew 
by reputation that General Lawton had no use for Communists, and 
we knew that General Lawton was very unhappy about the fact that 
he had in these secret laboratories at Fort Monmouth security risks. 
We had been told that by people who worked under General Lawton, 
who had worked with him and who knew him. We had no doubts 
about General Lawton. 

46620°—541—pt. 43-4 
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Mr. Jenkins. Do you know that General Lawton, when he was 
finally given free rein, of his own volition and after his own investi- 
gation made certain suspensions at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. He did, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, Mr. Colin, have you related all of the incidents 
with respect to October 29 and your trip to Greenglass, or do you care 
to elaborate upon that? 

Mr. Conn. Very briefly, sir, as to what knowledge we gained from 
Greenglass which becomes important later, again with a brief refer- 
ence if I may to the public record. Based on the information which 
we received from David Greenglass on that day, we have drawn up a 
question-and-answer deposition which he swore to and which has 
become a part of the records of the subcommittee, in which he de- 
scribed the fact that there had been espionage in the Army Signal 
Corps and that such activities might possibly still be continuing. 

In other words, that all the members of the ring had not been 
apprehended, but he said—I am not going to read it. If I may I will 
just read a sentence or two from it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well, 

Mr. Coun. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. Greenglass was asked the question: “Did you learn”—sir, as I 
said, he himself had been a Communist spy and had admitted it and 
was ae the FBI and the Government. 

Mr. Jenkins. And we understand now undergoing a life sentence. 

Mr. Conn. I think it is a 15-year sentence. 

Mr. Greenglass was asked this question: 

Question. Did you learn if there was espionage in the Army Signal Corps? 

Answer, Yes. I learned that there was espionage in the Army Signal Corps. 
I learned that the Rosenberg ring took and obtained secrets from the Army 
Signal Corps and transmitted them to Russia. 

Question. Will you give us some of the details concerning your knowledge 
of espionage in the Signal Corps? 

Answer. Yes. Rosenberg told me that the Russians have a very small and very 
poor electronics industry (this is of course another name for the radar industry ) 
and that it was of the utmost importance that information of an electronics 
nature be obtained and gotten to him. Things like electronics valves (vacuum 
tuhes), capacitors, transformers, and various other electronic and radio com- 
ponents were some of the things that he was interested in. 

Rosenberg also told me that he gave all of the tube manuals he could get 
his hands on to Russia, some of which were classified “top secret.” 

Continuing, he said: 


About 1947, at a time when it was a top United States scientific secret, Julius 
Rosenberg told me about information he had obtained from a friend relating 
to a thinking machine which would send out interceptor guided missiles to 
knock out an enemy’s guided missiles which had been detected by our radar and 
its course predicted by our thinking machines. Rosenberg was discussing this 
information with me, as I said before, when it was a top American scientific 
secret. 

Of course, it must be remembered that Rosenberg was employed by the Signal 
Corps during World War II and worked at Fort Monmouth and at other places 
which were working on prime or subcontracts for the Signal Corps such as the 
Iimerson Radio Corp. At one time, too, Rosenberg was an inspector for the 
Signal Corps. 

After the war, when Rosenberg and I were in business together in New 
York, Rosenberg used his Signal Corps contacts in attempts to obtain con- 
tracts for Pitt Machine Products and the G. & R. Engineering Co. 


J am winding this up. 
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As a matter of fact, Julius Rosenberg made a number of trips te Signal Corps 
officials in Philadelphia for this purpose. 

Once, when I questioned Julius about the necessity of the frequent Phila- 
delphia trips, he answered that not only were the trips necessary for company 
business, but also because he had to see his espionage contacts. 

Question. Did Rosenberg tell you anything about working on the proximity 
fuse while he was at the Signal Corps installation at Emerson? 

Answer. Yes. Rosenberg told me that while he was at the Signal Corps at 
Imerson he stole the proximity fuse and gave it to the Russians. 


T 


Greenglass then goes on to describe how Rosenberg 
this step. I won't dothat now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, from what have you been reading? 

Mr. Conn. I have been reading from a sworn deposition by David 
Greenglass, which is in evidence before the M ‘Carthy committee, 
and—I won’t go on with that description. Greenglass goes on. 

Mr. Jenxins. Was that a deposition taken by the McC arthy 
committee ? 

Mr. Coun. It was. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is not the testimony given by Greenglass in court 
against his brother ? 

Mr. Conn. No. We wanted Greenglass to actually come and testify 
before the committee. ‘The Justice Department would not permit it, 
but they did permit us to take a deposition. The last question, Mr. 
Jenkins, and I think it is significant, is this: 


g¢ accomplished 


Question, When did the operation of the Rosenberg ring which had as its 
purpose the obtaining of radar secrets for Russia stop? 

Answer. As far as I know, these operations never stopped, and could very 
possibly be continuing to this very day. 

And there are further details in the Greenglass testimony. 

Mr. Jenkins. What action, if any, did Senator McC arthy take on or 
about the 5th day of November, with reference to making a state- 
ment about continuing his investigation or holding hearings, either 
executive or public hearings, on Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. Well, on the 5th of November, which was the day before 
this luncheon in Mr. Stevens’ office, Senator McCarthy stated publicly 
that it was his firm intention to hold public hearings on Communist 
infiltration at the Fort Monmouth Army radar laboratories. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were those statements or was that statement carried 
in the press ? 

Mr. Coun. It was, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. Given wide circulation ? 

Mr. Coun, Sir, if I without reading might insert in the record two 
articles, 1 from the New York Herald Tribune, and 1 from the Wash- 
ington Times Herald, saying in starting: 

A full exposure of Communist espionage activities at the Signal Corps labora- 
tories and radar center at Fort Monmouth, N. J., was promised yesterday by 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, when he begins hearings at the United States 
Courthouse. 
andsoon. May I file those for the record ? 

Senator Munpr. Will you identify them by date? 

Mr. Coun. Surely. The two stories are dated Friday, November 6, 
1953. They refer to statements made by Senator McCarthy on Thurs- 
day, November 5, 1953. 

Senator Munpr. Without objection they will be filed as exhibits. 
I think they are 28 and 29, 
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(The above-referred documents were marked for identification as 
“Exhibits 28 and 29” and will be found in the appendix on pp. 1651 
and 1652.) 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, in view of previous testimony, I don’t 
think it would be denied by anyone that there was a luncheon in the 
Pentagon in the Secretary’s office on November 6? 

Mr. Coun. It certainly will not be denied by me, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want the Roy M. Cohn version of that luncheon, 
We have heard from Mr. Stevens, we have heard from Mr. Adams, 
and now we want to hear from Mr. Cohn with respect to that par- 
ticular meeting. 

Mr. Conn. I will tell you what went on as best I recall it, sir. The 
luncheon was arranged by Mr. Adams. He said at the request of Mr. 
Stevens. Mr. Adams had been talking to us on October 21 and on 
subsequent occasions about what could be done to stop hearings and 
the investigation of our committee at Monmouth. 

He indicated that he and Mr. Stevens would be very much pleased 
if we could work out some way of stopping it, that it was not helping 
either one of them. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had the Senator’s declaration of November 5 been 
carried in the press prior to the invitation of Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. No; I think actually the invitation was before that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. I would say 2 or 3 days, I don’t remember just when, 
prior to November 6, Mr. Adams called me, I believe it was, although 
I have no clear recollection of the call, just when it was, Mr. Adams 
called me, and he said couldn’t he and Mr. Stevens get one more crack 
at the Senator before these hearings got underway, and Mr. Stevens 
would be deeply appreciative if a little luncheon could be held at his 
office so that the matter could be discussed. I called the chairman, 
Senator McCarthy, and asked him about it. He said, sure, if Mr. 
Stevens thinks there is something he wants to talk to him about, he 
would be glad to have lunch with him. The meeting was set up. Sen- 
ator McCarthy was expected, the Senator was expected, Dave Schine 
was expected, Frank Carr was expected, I was expected. 

Mr. Jenxins. Why do you say Dave Schine was expected ? 

Mr. Conn. Because he was. 

Mr. Jenxins. Who named the guests, the invitees? 

Mr. Conn. As I recall, it was Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Jenkins. So you and the Senator and Dave Schine and Frank 
Carr, being four in number, were invited to attend this luncheon at the 
Pentagon on November 6? 

Mr. Coun. We were. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say the prime purpose was to get ene more 
crack at the Senator in an effort to get him to call off the investigation 
of Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Conn. That is the substance. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who attended the luncheon ? 

Mr. Conn. From our side, there was the Chairman, Frank and 
myself. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why did not Dave Schine attend the luncheon? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t remember, sir. I remember there were two or 
three reasons. I remember we passed the invitation on to him. He 
had had an illness in his family, No. 1, and No. 2, he had been inducted 
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into the Army and he had some reservations about going down to the 
Secretary’s office and having lunch with him. 

Mr. Jenkins. What happened at the luncheon on November 6? 

Mr. Coun. Do you want that in detail ? 

Mr. Jenkins. I think it would be well; certainly the substance and 
important facts salient to the issue. 

Mr. Conn. It is the only time I had lunch at Mr. Stevens’ office 
and I do remember rather well what happened there. I know that 
Frank Carr and I arrived before Senator MeCarthy and then the 
Senator came. Luncheon places were set for us and for Dave Schine. 
He did not—Dave, as I explained, did not come. Mr. Stevens asked 
where he was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, do you remember distinctly that there were 
6 plates or chairs or places for 6 people at that table that day? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t remember the number six, Mr. Jenkins. What 
I do remember is that there was a vacant place at the table. One 
more had been expected than arrived. IT remember Mr. Stevens asking 
if Dave were not coming. I think Mr. Adams said something to the 
effect that no, I had told Mr. Adams that Dave probably wouldn’t be 
down. I also remember, since we have been talking about pictures, 
that Mr. Stevens said that a couple of photographers at the Pentagon 
had wanted a picture of him, the Secretary, with Dave, who had Just 
been inducted as a private, and he had told them that he expected 
Dave for lunch and thought the picture could be taken then. 

Mr. Jenxins. By Dave, you mean Dave Schine? 

Mr. Conn. Dave Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. You remember that distinctly ? 

Mr. Conn. I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you remember distinctly, Mr. Cohn, positively, 
definitely, that Schine was invited to be there on that occasion? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I remember I called him and told him that 
he was invited and expected and he said he did not think he could 
come. I don’t remember how definite he was. I remember telling 
Mr. Adams that I would be there, that the Chairman would be there, 
that I would be there, that Frank would be there. I thought I made 
it pretty clear that Dave would not be there, but apparently Mr. 
Adams had not relayed that to Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. JenxKrns. And you say it was the Secretary in person that said 
he had hoped or expected to have his photograph taken with Dave 
Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, it was not that much of a Federal case, if I can use 
that term. It was simply a matter, as I understood it, of a couple 
of photographers at the Pentagon who thought if they got a picture 
of the Secretary of the Army and of Dave Schine, who had been 
inducted as a private, that would be a good picture to have. They 
had made inquiries of Mr. Stevens’ office and Mr. Stevens had ap- 
parently said that he expected Dave for lunch that day, and that the 
picture could be taken on that occasion. But when Dave didn’t show 
up, he asked where Dave was and mentioned he had told the pho- 
tographers they probably could get that picture. I do remember 
that. There was no—— 

Mr. JENKINS. Now, what occurred there that day in addition to the 
things you have detailed ? 

Mr. Coun. It was a long session. 
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Mr. Jenkins. As we understand, about a 3-hour session. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. It was long, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. We don’t want you to consume 3 hours in telling us 
what transpired there on that occasion. 

Mr. Coun. There is no danger of that, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Condense that, Mr. Cohn, and tell us the important 
things of that day. 

Mr. Conn. By summary, sir, the important things were this: Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams wanted to know if there was not some way 
to stop these public hearings which Senator McCarthy said would 
be held, wasn’t there some way we could get them called off. Senator 
McCarthy said no, there was no way, that the hearings would be held 
and that they should be held. 

Mr. Stevens next asked if he could know what—get a rundown of 
the public hearings and see what they were going to show, so he could 
be prepared for what was to come. He addressed that to Senator 
McCarthy. Senator McCarthy then—I think Senator McCarthy 
started giving an outline and then he turned to me and said, or told 
me in substance to tell Mr. Stevens everything that was going to be 
brought out at the first public hearing, just sit there and tell Ifim the 
whole thing. I spent 

Mr. Jenxins. Up to that time, as we understand it, you had never 
had a public hearing with respect to Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. No, we had not. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. I went into a detailed review of witnesses we expected 
to call, testimony that would in all probability be adduced, and things 
along those lines, showing—I remember I talked about this Green- 
glass deposition. I remember, Mr. Jenkins, I told Mr. Stevens that 
our investigation showed that not only had Julius Rosenberg been 
down at Monmouth, but that probably a majority of members of the 
Rosenberg spy ring had at one time or another worked at the Army 
Signal Corps and specifically down at Fort Monmouth, which was a 
pretty good indication as to how important the Russians thought 
those laboratories were. I told Mr. Stevens that evidence we had 
showed that friends and associates of Julius Rosenberg and other 
members of his ring, had still been at Monmouth in the year 1953, 
that a group of them had moved out of Monmouth, but that that didn’t 
mean much, because they had moved into the Federal Telecommuni- 
cations Laboratory, which was a company doing subcontracting work 
for the Army Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth, so that they were doing 
just about the same thing at another place. 

I remember that we told Mr. Stevens that one drastic example of 
this is the case, and it is a public record, of a man named Joseph Levit- 
sky, for whom Julius Rosenberg was the contact, who was employed 
with the Federal Telecommunications Laboratory, and that Teak 
Levitsky had been working at the Federal Telecommunications Labo- 
ratory right down to 1953, even though his employment application 
showed for all to see that Julius Rosenberg was 1 of the 8 people who 
got him the job. 

And there are a lot of other examples. It showed a very, very 
disagreeable situation of Communist infiltration over a period of 
time, and of the presence of security risks, 

I gave that outline to Mr. Stevens. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Did the Secretary express any surprise at the fact 
that such conditions existed, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know that he was surprised, sir. He was dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it made known to him that you intended to 
continue your work at Fort Monmouth and to have these open 
sessions ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Senator McCarthy went 
further. He said that even more important to him than the exposure 
of individual Communists or security risks was the exposure of people 
within the Department of the Army who had covered up the security 
risks and Communists and had made it possible for them to continue 
on the job until the committee came along. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, what was said by either the Secretary or 
Mr. Adams on that occasion, designed to persuade or influence you 
to not hold these open hearings on Fort Monmouth ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t know anything about a design, but after 
this recital was completed, I recall that Mr. Stevens got up and turned 
to Senator McCarthy and said, in effect—I don’t remember his exact 
words—“Senator” 

Mr. Jenkins. Just one minute, Mr. Cohn. Idon’t hear you. What 
was it the Secretary said ? 

Mr. Coun. He said in substance 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you compete against that? Try the third time 
now. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Jeukins, the Secretary stood up and addressed him- 
self to Senator McCarthy and said words to the effect: “Senator, if 
you go through with these hearings, they will be public hearings, 
and if you go into this loyalty setup and everything else, I will have 
to resign as Secret: ary of the Army. I have been here for 10 months. 
A lot of the people involved have been serving under me, and it is my 
responsibility, and I am just going to have to resign.’ 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, are you definite and positive that the Sec- 
retary made such 1 statement as that ? 

Mr. Coun. I im, sir, and I think he has admitted that he has on 
this witness stand, although there might be some difference. 

Mr. Jenxtns. In the version ? 

Mr. Conn. In the terminology. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch has reminded the Chair that we are at 
the seventh inning, so we will take a 5-minute recess at this time. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come back to order. I am 
sure that the Chair need not admonish the audience about the rule 
with which you are familiar, against any audible manifestations of 
approval or disapproval, because I feel that most of you who were 
here before the recess are the same folks who are here now. 

Mr. Jenkins, you were interrogating—I do not see the witness. 

The witness will please take his seat now, and we will continue with 
the interrogatory. 

Mr. Jenkins was in the process of direct examination of Mr. Cohn 
in connection with the luncheon in the Pentagon taking place on 
November 6. He will pick up the evidence at the place where he 
left off. 
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Counsel Jenkins, you may preceed. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Colin, we were at the Pentagon on Novem- 
ber 6 at the luncheon ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was when we took a recess. You had re- 
counted the events up to the point where you said the Secretary of 
the Army stated that if these investigations continued, he would have 
to resign as Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. He said that, to Senator McCarthy and Sen- 
ator McCarthy replied. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall what Senator McCarthy’s reply was? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was it? 

Mr. Coun. Well, the tenor of what Senator McCarthy said was that 
he thought Mr. Stevens was entirely too sensitive on the question of 
the personal effect it would have on Mr. Stevens. The Senator did 
not agree that it would be that much of a personal reflection on Mr. 
Stevens. He thought if Mr. Stevens did a housecleaning job, that 
he had no reason to be personally aduael, 

Mr. Jenxins. Did at that time Senator McCarthy indicate that 
he would desist from further investigation, or desist from holding 
public hearings with respect to Fort Monmouth, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, Mr. Cohn, an allegation is made and one that 
the committee may consider a very serious allegation, the allegation 
being by you and Senator McCarthy that on that occasion, November 
6, Mr. Stevens made some remark or made some statement about 
your desisting from further investigation of Fort Monmouth and 
going after the Navy and the Air Force. I want you to tell as nearly 
as you can this subcommittee precisely what the Secretary of the 
Army said on that occasion with respect to that subject. 

Mr. Coun. Of course, I can’t give you the exact words, Mr. Jen- 
kins. The substance was that Mr. Stevens felt if we would look 
Communist infiltration in the Navy and the Air Force for the while 
and give the Army a rest, that that would be welcome. 

Mr. Jenkins. What reply was made to that suggestion ? 

Mr. Coun, The reply by the chairman was a number of points. I 
remember 1 or 2 of them were that first of all we could not start an 
investigation, we had no facts warranting such an investigation at 
that time. It is required before you start investigating someplace 
you have to have a preliminary investigation, lay ‘the groundwork, 
and that takes weeks and sometimes months. That second of all we 
did not even have the information on which to predicate that pre- 
liminary investigation, and the Senator did not think that was feasi- 
ble. He went on to explain that our next investigation was all set 
anyway, and that that was not of the Navy or Air Force, but involved 
Communist infiltration in defense plants, the presence of current Com- 
raunist Party members in defense plants. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that the second time that such a thing had been 
mentioned in your presence, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. It is the second time that I recall, sir. There might 
have been others. but I do not recall them, I specifically recall, at 
this time I specif--ally recall November 6. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall any other time subsequent to that? 

Mr. C oHN. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now 

Mr. Conn. I might say that, on the question of following that up, 
Mr. Jenkins, on the question of information which we were lacking, 
that Mr. Adams did make a comment that there was no problem 
about that, that he could get us the information. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. That, as we understand it, is the occasion of 
the map incident? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; that is not. That was at the same November 6 
luncheon. 

Mr. JENKINS. What did Mr. Adams say on that occasion ? 

Mr. Coun. The substance of what he said was that he could help 
us get information on the Navy and Air Force. I might say that the 
conversation changed when the Senator mentioned that our next in- 
vestigation was of Communist infiltration in defense plants, because 
Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams immediately said that if we were to inves- 
tigate Communists in the defense plants, that that might involve the 
Defense Department itself, Defense Department personnel, and that 
that would be very helpful to Mr. Stevens because it would remove the 
Army as the sole object of the committee’s investigation on Commu- 
nist infiltration in the military. 

Senator McCarthy, I remember, said “Well, we had that investiga- 
tion planned, we were all ready on it, we were going to go ahead on it, 
and if doing that simultaneously was going to ease Mr. Stevens’ per- 
sonal situation or make Mr. Stevens feel better about it, Mr. Stevens 
would be the beneficiary of us going ahead with the Communist infil- 
tration of defense plants.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Had or not you then projected such an investigation 
looking to defense plants 

Mr. Conn. We had, for some time prior to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say the Secretary and/or Mr. Adams ex- 
pressed delight or satisfaction or pleasure over such an—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes. They thought that that would spread around the 
blame a little bit and they felt that would be very, very helpful to them. 
And Senator McCarthy took the view that we were already on that 
other investigation, we were going ahead with it, and if running that 
along at the same time was going to ease Mr. Stevens’ situation per- 
sonally and ease his state of mind, that he was very glad that that 
would be the result. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, was anything else said of significance or 
of interest that day, November 6, that would shed any light whatever 
on your charges against the Army ? 

Mr. C OWN. There were a lot of other things said, sir. Some gen- 
erals came in, General Ridgway, General Trudeau and General 
Mudget, and I had to tell the story all over again about our investig 
tion at Fort Monmouth. ‘There was more discussion. There was dis- 
cussion about Dave Schine, and completing his work for the commit- 
tee while he was doing Army training, just about as Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams have reported it. It is a long meeting, but I think I have 
covered the substance of it. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Going from November 6 to November 24 and 25, and 
with particular respect to the proposed removal of General Lawton 
from Fort Monmouth, I want you to tell the members of this subcom- 
mittee what you know about that subject, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. On November 24, Mr. Adams talked for the first time 
about definite, concrete plans to remove General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. Just what did Mr. Adams say? 

Mr. Coun. As I recall it—and bear in mind, Mr. Jenkins, there had 
been a lot of in-between discussion between the night of November 14 
when General Lawton made the statement that I read. There then 
came the order or instruction that he couldn’t go along to Monmouth, 
and it was apparent that he was in the doghouse. Then on November 
24, Mr. Adams came up to New York. We had public hearings on 
Communist infiltration in the Army radar laboratory—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I am very sorry to have to interrupt you, Mr. Cohn. 
We have skipped from November 6 to November 24, have we not ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is quite a period, a period of approximately 2 or 
& weeks, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were there other occurrences between those two dates 
that would be of interest to the committee insofar as they might shed 
light upon the issues involved in this controversy ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I think there were, Mr. Jenkins. For instance, there 
was that press conference of Mr. Stevens on November 13, and things 
like that, but Iam sure that that will be covered on cross-examination, 
and in keeping with your admonition to me that we just keep this 
down—— 

Mr. Jenkins. We are talking now particularly about your charges 
against Mr. Stevens and Mr, Adams. 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, you say “charges. 
facts. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, then, we will call it statements or allega- 
tions. That will be satisfactory. 

Then we go to November 24? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I want to ask you this one question about 
November 17. That is the date of the photograph which has been in- 
troduced here. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were you present when that photograph was taken ? 

Mr. Conn. I was. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you whether or not on that occasion at the 
McGuire Airfield—is it? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxins. Which is adjacent to Fort Dix? 

Mr. Conn, Yes. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I will ask you whether or not on that occasion the Sec- 
retary of the Army requested that his photograph be taken with Dave 
Schine? 

Mr. Coun. What happened, sir, was, we got off the plane and Pri- 

vate Schine was standing over with General Ryan and some officers, 
I believe. The photogr: apher was there. Mr. Stevens called Private 


”» I want to give you the 
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Schine over to his side. I don’t suppose he would have come over if 
he hadn’t been called over. And Private Schine stood next to him. 
They were taking pictures, and Mr. Stevens made a comment about 
being glad to get a picture of himself and Private Schine. That did 
occur. 

Mr. Jenkins. That did occur? 

Mr. Conn. Yes,sir. I heard no remark that Mr. Stevens addressed 
particularly to the photographer or anything else, but he called, I 
remember very clearly that he called Dave from where Dave was 
standing, over to his side to appear in the picture. 

Mr. Jenkins. Dave, of course, was then in the Army and was then 
assigned and physically at Fort Dix ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Being assigned to that post? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Passing from that now to November 24 and 25, and 
with particular reference to the proposed Lawton dismissal, I want 
you to tell the members of the committee what you know about that, 
what Mr. Adams said about it, what Mr. Stevens said about relievi ing 
General Lawton. 

Mr. Coun. I didn’t see Mr. Stevens on November 24. Mr. Adams 
came to New York for the open hearings on Fort Monmouth. Ap- 
parently he received some communication from Mr. Stevens about 
General Lawton. I don’t remember what time of the day it was, first, 
sir, but Mr. Adams spoke to me and said to me: 


I have some news which I am going to have to break gently to Senator McCarthy. 
I asked him what it was. He said to me: 


We are now at a point where we are going to get down to business about getting 
rid of Lawton, 

He said he had had word from Mr. Stevens, and that they planned 
to relieve General Lawton of his command by the next day. 

Mr. Adams asked me what I thought Senator MeCarthy’s reaction 
would be. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he tell you why they were removing General 
Lawton ? 

Mr. Coun. At that point he did not go into any detail, sir. I 
assume he knew that I knew why they were removing him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had or not he from time to time discussed the re- 
moval of General Lawton with you, from October 14 or 15 up to 
this date? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, he had not discussed the actual removal of General 
Lawton. He had made a good many very derogatory remarks about 
General Lawton and indicated that General Lawton’ was in the dog- 
house with Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. Had incurred the displeasure of Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Coun. That is a much better way to put it—had incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Stevens. 

Mr, Jenkins. Now we want to go into the statement Mr. Adams 
made on November 24. 

Mr. Coun. The first thing he said on November 24—he might have 
given detail, I don’t know—was that Mr. Stevens had made concrete 
pl: ins to renews General Lawton; that Mr. Stevens had it very much 
on his mind and was ver ya inxious to get rid of General Lawton and 
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intended to do so, hoped to be able to do so the next day, but that he 
first wanted Mr. Adams to broach the subject with Senator McCarthy 
and wanted to know whether or not Senator McCarthy would make 
a public issue out of General Lawton’s dismissal. 

Mr. Adams asked me my opinion in the matter. I gave it to him. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was your opinion! 

Mr. Coun. My opinion was that Senator McCarthy would know 
that it was a reprisal against General Lawton for his cooperation 
with the committee and for the prompt action which he had taken, 
and that Senator McCarthy would not like it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Very well. Was anything else said on that subject, 
Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. Mr. Adams said that the pressure was really on, 
and he just had to get an answer for Mr. Stevens and had to bring— 
the substance of it was he had to bring Senator McCarthy around 
and get Senator McCarthy to agree not to make a public fuss about 
it if they relieved General Lawton. 

Then there was something more that day. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was that? 

Mr. Conn. That night, if I recall correctly, Senator McCarthy was 
delivering a coast-to-coast television speech at 11 p. m. on the Harry 
Dexter White case. Mr. Adams asked duri ing the afternoon sometime 
where the speech was being held. He said he wanted to come up and 
talk to Senator McCarthy. We told him where it was being held. 
As a matter of fact, I think I gave him the wrong address, uninten- 
tionally. But eventually he did get to the right plac e, and he heard the 
Senator’s speech. 

After the speech he walked over with us to some other place and on 
the way he started asking Senator McCarthy whether or not Sena- 
tor McCarthy wouldn’t promise not to make a public fuss about it if 
they kicked out General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Cohn, did you get the i impression that the sole 
and exclusive mission of Mr. Adams on that occasion, to New York, 
was to discuss the General Lawton situation ? 

Mr. Coun. No. The impression I got, Mr. Jenkins, was that Mr. 
Adams in all probability would have been in New York anyway. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. For the public hearings on Fort Monmouth. That, 
being in New York, Secretary Stevens had told him or had called him 
or something, and told him to use that opportunity to work on Sena- 
tor McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want you to tell about the conversation between 
Mr. Adams and Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Coun. It is hard for me to differentiate between the conversa- 
tion that night and the next day, because it continued right on through. 
So I could lump those two periods together, Mr. Jenkins, the night 
of the 24th and the morning and noon of the 25th, I could tell you 
what happened. 

Mr. Jenkins. You may do so. 

Mr. Coun. Senator McCarthy questioned Mr. Adams in detail 
about why they were trying to get rid of General Lawton. Mr. Adams 
said, well, there were all kinds of stories about him and all kinds of 
allegations, and he made a speech in which he said that some universi- 
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ties aren’t careful about what they teach in certain subjects, some 
things along those lines. 

Senator McC arthy was not particularly persuaded by this. He said 
to Mr. Adams, in substance, “Don’t kid me about it. I know why 
you are ge tting rid of him. I know what you have been saying about 
him and. I know why you are getting rid of him, and I think it is all 
wrong. 

So John wanted to know, conceding all that, what Senator Me- 
Carthy would “y about it. 

Mr. Jenxins. When you say John, you mean John Adams? 

Mr. Conn, debe Adams. He wanted to know, conceding all those 
things, what Senator McCarthy would do about it, just how much of 
a public fuss Senator, Met ‘arthy would make about it if they got 
General Lawton out. 

Senator McCarthy, I don’ t think gave a decisive answer about that. 
He said words to the effect, “I don’t know just what I can do about it, 
I can’t promote or demote a general, or I can’t give them a rank or 
anything else. All I can do is complain, and I don’t know whether I 
can complain before my own committee or whether I have to complain 
to the Armed Services Committee, or whatever it might be. But I 
think it would be a very unfortunate thing for Mr. Stevens to do 
because it would be a signal to other reople i in the Army throughout 
the country that a great general was being punished for cooperating 
with a committee investigation designed “to oust Communists from 
secret places, and I don’t think it should be done. That is my advice.” 

That afternoon, November 25, there was an awful lot of discussion 
back and forth about it. Mr. Adams 

Mr. Jenkins. Ranging over a period ef how long? 

Mr. Coun. Ranging during the 24th and up to the early afternoon 
of November 25. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you heard the Secretary state there on 
the witness stand that Lawton was a great general; did you not? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say that he was at all times most cooperative 
with the committee in its work in ferreting out Communists and 
subversives ? 

Mr. Coun. He was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know of any reason why either the Secretary 
or John Adams would have wanted to relieve General Lawton of his 
command at that sensitive plant except as a retaliatory measure for 
his cooperation with your committee ? 

Mr. Conn. The reason was because he was displeased with him 
because of his cooperation with our committee and because of the fact 
that he had taken a strong stand on the mishandling of the security 
and Communist problem by people in the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. I didn’t mean to cut you off, Mr. Cohn, in your recita- 
tion of all of the conversations that occurred between Mr. Adams, 
you and the Senator, on November 24 and 25. You say it extended 
through a part of the night? 

Mr. Coun. Through the night of the 24th and on the 25th up until 
the afternoon, the early afternoon, before the hearing of the 25th. 
It ended just before the hearing when Mr. Adams telephoned Mr. 
Stevens in my presence. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that General 
Lawton was not relieved of his command ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I know that he has not been formally relieved of his 
command, sir. I think that, as a technical matter, they have seen 
to it he is not around much now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know, Mr. Cohn, that he was not promoted 
in that he was not given a permanent assignment of the rank he 
now holds? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Jenkins, when we were riding back from Fort Mon- 
mouth, I think it was the night of October 22, although I could be off 
on the date, the chairman and I were riding with General Lawton in 
his car. We had been holdings hearings at Monmouth during the 
day, and we were going to hold hearings in New York that night. 
General Lawton came back to sit in at the hearings. There was a 
discussion between the general and Senator McCarthy about the gen- 
eral’s status. The Senator complimented the general on the wonderful 
cooperation he had given us, and told the general he thought the 
general was a great American because of the firm stand he had taken 
on these Communists and security risks. General Lawton told the 
Senator words to the effect, “Yes, but that stand will cost me my pro- 
motion and I will be lucky if I survive much longer out here at Fort 
Monmouth.” Those words turn out to be somewhat prophetic. 

Mr. Jenkins. He is not at Fort Monmouth ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know just what his status is now, sir. I have 
heard that they told him he was sick when he felt well, and that he 
was assigned toa hospital. 

Mr. Jenxrns. As a matter of fact, he is out here at Walter Reed 
Hospital, is he not ? 

Mr. Conn. I heard they first sent him to a hospital and after he got 
to the hospital and was feeling fine, they told him to take sick leave 
from the hospital. Apparently, the last I heard, he is now on sick 
leave from the hospital. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And he was not permanently assigned to his present 
rank? 

Mr. Conn. He was denied promotion. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, what is the significance for the benefit of 
those who do not know, and I am sure there are many who do not 
know, in not assigning a general—let us say a major general, to the 
rank of a permanent major general, 

Mr. Coun. Sir, General Lawton was on a list for promotion to the 
permanent rank of major general. That promotion was denied to 
him. If it had been granted, it would have made it possible for him 
to stay in the Army for an additional period of time. But denying 
the promotion, it means he will have to retire that much sooner, ‘That 
is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know how much additional time it would have 
meant to General Lawton to stay in the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. I do not know the exact number of years. 

Mr. Jenkins. I don’t know; Iam asking you. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know the exact amount. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, what do you know about a telephone con- 
versation in the early part of November in which Mr. Adams called 
General Lawton on the telephone and made certain requests of him 
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with respect to withdrawing the general’s recommendation for the 
suspension of certain subversives at Fort Monmouth? You heard Mr. 
Adams’ testimony on that? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I did. 

Mr. JENKINS. You heard him admit that? 

Mr. Coun. He did. 

Mr. Sabie What do you know about that? When did you find 
out about it? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think I found out about that particular phone 
call until these hearings. What I did know, Mr. Jenkins, is that not 
only Mr. Adams but various other emissaries from the Secretary’s 
Office and from the Army had been going to General Lawton and 
trying to tell him to keep quiet, to keep his nose out of things, and 
had been making suggestions that certain security risks should not 
be suspended, and various other things along those lines. I was aware 
of that general situation. I didn’t know about that particular phone 
call until this heari ing. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I will ask you this question: Did you hear me ask 
Mr. Adams whether or not he called General Lawton in the early 
part of November 1953, and asked, in substance, whether or not Gen- 
eral Lawton could see his way clear to withdraw certain cases which 
he, General Lawton, had recommended for removal as bad security 
risks, at which point General Lawton refused to do so, stated that he 
would not, and that the Secretary of the Army would have to take 
the responsibility for such withdrawals. Did you hear that testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know of any reason why Mr. Adams, counsel 
for the Army, would make that request of a general of the Army 
in asensitive plant such as Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. I would rather not comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Now, Mr. Cohn, have you told all you know about 
the Lawton incident? 

Mr. Conn. The Lawton incident? No. 

On November 25, at about two in the afternoon, or so, T don’t know 
the exact time, Mr. Adams, after a final attempt to get Senator Mc- 
Carthy to say he would not make an issue out of this, called up Mr. 
Stevens on the telephone. He called Mr. Stevens from the anteroom 
ot the hearing room at the United States courthouse, courtroom 110, 
and I heard Mr. Adams tell Mr. Stevens that Senator McC arthy was, 
in effect, Senator McCarthy thought it would be very unwise to 
relieve General Lawton, and that the Senator was not running the 
thing, running the Army, but he certainly felt if his advice was being 
sought it was a bad mistake and things along those lines. 

It was a friendly conversation with Mr. Adams. It was friendly 
but the Senator was firm. That is the substance of what happened 
on November 25. For the time being, but not for long, the Laicton 
situation was dropped. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, was the Lawton situation ever brought up 
again, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. When and under what circumstances? What oc- 
curred ¢ 
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Mr. Coun. The Lawton situation was mentioned a number of times 
between then and the 16th of December, and the 17th of December. 

Mr. Jenk:ns. By whom ¢ 

Mr. Conn. By Mr. Adams. I had no conversations with Mr. 
Mr. Stevens about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. In what connection was it brought up? 

Mr. Coun. The connection was they were working on—Mr. Adams 
was working on Senator McCarthy to get the Senator’s promise of 
silence, if General Lawton were relieved of his command. 

Mr. Jenkins. Still trying to get him relieved ? 

Mr. Coun. Very much so, 

Mr. Jenxins. Up to and including, you say, December 17? 

Mr. Coun. I think it went even past that. I have personal know]- 
edge of events on December 17. 

Mr. Jenxrs. I want you to tell this committee all of the personal 
knowledge you have on the particular area of inquiry we are now 
exploring about the removal of this general. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Starting on the 25th of November and coming right 
on down. 

Mr. Coun. I can give you no specific dates or conversations between 
November 25 and December 17. There were conversations, Mr. 
Adams kept pressing for assurance that the Senator would say 
nothing, wouldn’t make an issue out of it, if General Lawton were 
removed. 

The thing came up again very actively on the 16th and 17th of De- 
cember. On the 16th I know that Mr. Adams talked to Senator 
McCarthy directly about it and told Senator McCarthy, I believe, 
that there was a new target date set by Mr. Stevens for removing 
General Lawton, and that that target date was January. 1. 

Mr. Jenxins. Where was that conversation ? 

Mr. Conn. I was not there,sir. I believe it took place in the United 
States courthouse in or about courtroom 110 where an executive ses- 
sion on Fort Monmouth or Communists in defense plants was 
underway. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did the Senator impart that knowledge to you? 

Mr. Conn, ‘That knowledge was imparted to me by the Senator; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. By the Senator. ‘That was as late as December 17? 

Mr. Coun. That was the 16th. On the 17th I have personal 
knowledge. 

Mr, Jenxrys. All right. What occurred on the 17th. We are 
still talking about this general. 

Mr. Coun. The 17th, Mr. Jenkins, which is the day of that famous 
luncheon and car ride uptown which Mr. Adams described so v ividly, 
as you might recall, on that day 

Mr. Jenxuys. I want you to describe as vividly as you can, Mr. 
Cohn—— 

Mr. Conn. I am not as good at it, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. There might be a division of opinion on that asser- 
tion, too. 

Mr. Cony. Sir, what happened—— 

Mr. Jenxins. You are not entirely inarticulate, and I don’t think 
counsel for the Army would be accused of such. 

Mr. Coun. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Now I want you to tell what statements were made 
by Mr. John Adams on the 17th day of December about removing 
this great general from Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Coun. I will tell you, sir, what he said and what we did about it. 

On the morning of the 17th sometime, Senator McCarthy told me 
that Mr. Adams was at it again and was pressing the Senator for a 
promise of silence if General Lawton were removed. ‘lhe Senator 
was becoming pretty much disturbed about it at that point, and 
frankly, sir, so was I. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let’s get it straight, Mr. Cohn. This had been going 
on since the 14th day of October ¢ 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Am I right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. November, December—for more than a period of 2 
months’ time. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Conn. On the 17th, after the Senator told me that Mr. Adams 
had advised him of a new target date for removing General Lawton, 
we all went out to lunch and we went over to Gasner’s Restaurant 
to have lunch. I was present. The chairman was present. Frank 
Carr was there. At the beginning of the luncheon two friends, twa 
personal friends of Senator. McCarthy were there. ‘They left shortly 
after the luncheon commenced. I don’t know if they heard part or 
all of the conversation. They might well have. 

Senator McCarthy had told me about Mr. Adams’ plan for General 
Lawton. The others had preceded me to the restaurant. When I got 
there, I brought the subject up as I think Mr. Adams conceded on 
the stand I did. I said, “Mr. Adams,” remarked to the effect, “I 
understand you are after General Lawton again.” 

Mr. Adams confirmed that and said that January 1 was the new 
date which had been set for General Lawton’s removal. He said that 
a successor to General Lawton had already been picked and that he 
and Mr. Stevens were determined to get General Lawton out. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he tell you who the successor was ? 

Mr. Coun. I believe he did, sir. I don’t recall the name. I haven’t 
taken the time. If I could go over a list of available generals, I 
might be able to do that. He did mention a name. 

Mr. Adams made it very clear that they meant business about it this 
time. We had following that a very animated discussion and argu- 
ment about this whole situation. I told Mr. Adams that 1 thought the 
way they were going after General Lawton was a perfectly disgrace- 
ful thing; that his only sin, as far as I knew, had been that of fighting 
communism and fighting it hard, and of cooperating with this com- 
mittee, and of telling the truth when he testified before the committee 
on where the blame. belonged for not doing anything about the se- 
curity risks in the radar laboratory. 

Mr. Jenxins. What other, if any, accusations did Mr. Adams make 
against the general at this time? 

“Mr. Coun. He started out by saying there were other things, too. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he particularize and tell you what they were? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. He mentioned this university thing again, I be- 
lieve. He said General Lawton’s judgment had not been good; that 
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some of the people General Lawton had selected for his staff had made 
a poor impression upon Mr. Adams. He started off giving those 
reasons. 

Senator McCarthy stopped Mr. Adams while he was giving the 
reasons. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Adams stated that General Lawton had made a 
poor impression upon him, Adams, is that what you say? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams said that some of the people General Law- 
ton had picked for his staff had made a poor impression on Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Adams had made it clear that General Lawton personally had 
made a poor impression on Mr. Adams. I think he said that he had 
sent for General Lawton on a couple of occasions and General Lawton 
had been in his office and had not impressed Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, while we are pursuing that subject do you 
know of any jurisdiction whatever that either you or the Senator from 
Wisconsin had with respect to the promotion or the demotion or the 
removal of an officer in the Army ¢ 

Mr, Coun. The only jurisdiction in this case, sir, was putting the 
case to the people of the United States. As a matter of fact, there 
was a discussion about that right then and there. Mr. Adams started 
giving these reasons, and Senator McCarthy cut him off with words 
to the effect, “Well, John, there are always a lot of reasons you can 
give when you want to do something , but you have made no secret out 
of the fact before that you and Mr. Stevens don’t like General Law- 
ton, and he has cooked his goose and now you have heard him testify 
before us that until we came along no effective action had been taken.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever hear of a Secretary of the Army going 
to a United States Senator to get his advice about the promotion or 
demotion or removal of one of his generals in the Army—— 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Until this matter came up? 

Mr. Coun. I recall none, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, we are talking about now the 17th day of Decem- 
ber in New York City. 

Mr. Conn. At that luncheon Senator McCarthy interrupted Mr. 
Adams and said something to the effect, that “Let’s save a lot of time 
here, John. There are always a lot of reasons you can give when you 
want to do something, but you have been frank with us before and 
General Lawton cooked his goose when he told the committee that 
until we came along he was stuck with these security risks and it is 
only after we came along that some people in your place woke up.” 

The Senator went on and questioned Mr. Adams on that. 

Mr. Adams was pretty frank about it. He said to us: 

How would you people like it if somebody working for you told us that you 
weren't doing a good job? You wouldn’t want him around, would you? 

Things to that effect. 

Mr. Adams then brought up the point of what the Senator would 
do about it. On that the Senator said that he did not know what 
he could do about it, that he couldn’t order the Secretary or in any 
way change the action of the Secretary in removing General Lawton, 
that it would seem to him—Well, at the beginning he said, “I don’t 
know what he could do about this.” I pointed out to Senator 
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McCarthy then that he could do about that what he had done about 
the case of a State Department employee in another investigation 
we had. This employee testified before our committee, and when he 
got back to his job he found that it had been changed and he no 
longer had a good job, but he was out pounding the pavement again. 

Senator McCarthy called the Under Secretary of State, General 
Smith, before the subcommittee, and asked him whether he thought it 
was right to take reprisal on someone who had cooperated with the 
committee. General Smith did not think it was right. ‘The man was 
reinstated. 

1 pointed that out to Senator McCarthy, and I told the Senator that 
unless we could protect in some way the people who had cooperated 
with us in this type work and the exposure of Communists and security 
risks, that our committee, the investigating committee, would not long 
be in business, nor would the FBI or any agency like that. 

I think the Senator was in agreement with those views. 

We left the restaurant and we got into the car and Mr. Adams was 
going to this train. 

I am sure I offered to drive him up to the station. Do you want 
me to go into that car ride, Mr. Jenkins ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Mr. Cohn, we are not ready for the car ride 
except as it relates to any conversations on the part of Mr. Adams with 
respect to relieving this general. 

Mr. Conn. Well, it was continued in the car. Mr. Adams said he 
had to give Mr, Stevens an answer, and he wanted to give him the 
right answer, and that General Lawton had to go January 1, that he 
and Mr. Stevens did not want General Lawton around any longer. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who was present in that car ride? 

Mr. Conn. ‘The Senator was there, I was there, Frank Carr was 
there. 

Mr. Jenkins. The four of you? 

Mr. Conn. The four of us. 

Now, Mr. Adams—after Mr. Adams left the car, and I might say he 
left under a lot happier circumstances than he has described here— 
the Senator and Frank and I continued the discussion. Senator 
McCarthy was pretty much exorcised about that at the time and he 
told Frank and myself that he had taken just about enough on this 
Lawton situation and that he was going to communicate directly with 
General Lawton and tell the general that he would stand behand him 
and, if necessary, I believe, would call General Lawton before this 
in public session, and bring out that the General was, although a great 
general and one who had done an outstanding job here, was being 
made the object of a reprisal because of what he had done. The 
Senator was leaving to make a speech, he was going to catch a plane, 
and he told me to make sure that the message got through, not to rely 
just on him calling General Lawton, but that I myself should contact 
General Lawton or General Lawton’s aide and let the general know 
what Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams were trying to do to General Lawton. 

Mr Jenkins. The aide being Lieutenant Corr ? 

Mr. Conn. Then Lieutenant Corr and now Captain Corr. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you do so? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. When? 

Mr. Conn. That very night. 
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Mr. Jenkins. What was said? 

Mr. Conn. I placed a telephone call to General Lawton. I don’t 
believe I reached him. I did reach Lieutenant Corr. I have the 
phone slip of the rd call to General Lawton dated December 17, 
1953, at, I think, six something in the evening, made from my home 
phone in New York to Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins. In substance, what message did you give then Lieu- 
tenant Corr, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. I told Lieutenant Corr that we had had a lunch and 
discussion with Mr. Adams and apparently Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Stevens were very determined to take it out on General Lawton, and 
that Senator McCarthy wanted General Lawton to know that the 
Senator believed in General Lawton and what he had done, and the 
Senator would recommend that the committee and the public know 
the story if General Lawton were removed. And I told Lieutenant 
Corr that I had been instructed by the Senator to furnish full details 
of what was afoot to General Lawton. 

The Lieutenant said, “I would like to talk to the general about this. 
May I do this and may I call you back ?” 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Cohn, is that the first time to your knowledge 
that either you or the Senator or anyone on your staff had appraised 
this general of the fact that they were after him? 

Mr. Conn. Exe ‘ept for the discussion in the car riding back that 
night and for occasional conversation in which it was clear that Gen- 
eral Lawton was gradually being removed from the scene by being 
ordered to stay away from hearings and not to go on this Greenglass 
trip, I believe that this was the most specific conversation that night 
and the next day, December 18, that I had with General Lawton’s staff. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I want you to tell the committee about the conversa- 
tion of the 18th. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. Lieutenant Corr told me that he had talked 
with the general and received permission to listen to what I had to 
say. I invited Lieutenant Corr to come in to New York to see me 
the next day, December 18. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Now, I want you to tell about the con- 

versation and the events of December 18. 

Mr. Conn. Lieutenant Corr, I believe it was December 18, came to 
seeme. It was around lunchtime, he met me and we went out to lunch, 
and we had a long talk. In the course of that talk, I told Lieutenant 
Corr about the luncheon with Mr. Adams the previous day, I believe, 
about the argument we had had about General Lawton, about what 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams were trying to do to General Lawton, and 
I discussed some of these other charges which Mr. Adams had made 
against General Lawton and asked Lieutenant Corr what he knew 
about them. And Lieutenant Corr said that he, of his first-hand 
knowledge, knew them to be untrue, that General Lawton had always 
done an “outstanding job, had been a great American, and a great 
general and a great. commanding officer. I discussed this at some 
length with Lieutenant Corr, and ¢ at the conclusion of the conversation 
T asked Lieutenant Corr if, by any chance, Senator McCarthy did not 
get through to General Lawton’on the phone. I asked Lieutenant 
Corr to conv ey to General Lawton the respects of the Senator, and the 
fact that the Senator believed General Lawton had done an outstand- 
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ing job for this country in trying to protect the secret radar iaborato- 
ries at Fort Monmouth and that if he were to be punished for that job, 
he would not be without defenders. That was the substance of my 
conversation with Lieutenant Corr on December 18. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, does that complete the General Lawton 
story ¢ 

Mr. Coun. To this extent, sir: There were other conversations there- 
after. ‘The January 1 target date was set. Senator McCarthy asked 
me about it. It turned out, by the way, sir, that he had reached Gen- 
eral Lawton on the telephone and had spoken with him himself, too, so 
General Lawton had worked in both ways. There was more discussion 
with Mr. Adams. The upshot of it was Senator McCarthy was going 
to make a fight if action were taken against General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, I want you to tell the committee about 
a map of December 9, which was drawn on approximately that date. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. It was, as best I can fix it, the 8th or the 9th. It 
was those couple days when we had the Aaron Coleman public sessions 
of the committee down here. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where did that incident take place? 

Mr. Coun. The incident started in the corridor outside of room 101 
after the hearing and continued inside the room. 

Mr. Jenkins. Without my asking you specific questions now, Mr. 
Cohn, just start in the beginning and chronologically relate to the 
committee the incidents of that day in which this map figures. 

Mr. Conn. Well, there were a number of incidents that, day sir. As 
far as the map is concerned 

Mr. Jenkins. Let’s start with the first incident that day, whether it 
is related to the map or whether it isn’t. 

Mr. Conn. Very well. There was discussion about Schine on that 
day. Mr. Adams talked to Mr. Carr and talked to me and said that 
he was close to making a decision on where Schine would go after 
basie training, and he, Mr. Adams, was very much disappointed that 
the committee had not stopped its hearings on Fort Monmouth, that 
they were going on and felt that we had not been giving him, Mr. 
Adams, any kind of a break. 

By the way, he would refer to Private Schine as the hostage, he 
would and he did, and he did that frequently. 

Mr. JENKINS. Since you have now injected the name of Private 
Schine in your testimony, Mr. Cohn, I want to ask you whether or 
not, from time to time, over the course of these weeks and months 
that we have been talking about, Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens did 
mention the name of Schine. 

Mr. Coun. We mentioned the name to them and they mentioned 
the name to us, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not, without being specific 
at this time, from time to time Mr. Adams referred to Schine as 
hostage. 

Mr. Conn. He called him by that name, as the hostage, more fre- 
quently that he called him by the name of Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. State whether or not from time to time, while the 
Secretary and his counsel were attempting to get you to discontinue 
your investigation of Fort Monmouth, they made certain statements 
with respect to certain things they expected to or would do for David 
Schine. 
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Mr. Conn. As far as Mr. Adams is concerned, the answer is he 
did. 

Mr. Jenxrns. That he did? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. As far as Mr. Stevens is concerned, any dis- 
cussions I ever had with him were on a completely friendly basis, 
and I found him always to be a gentleman and more than courteous 
to me. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not in these conversations, 
particularly the ones had with you by Mr. Adams with respect to 
General Lawton, relieving him of his command, and with respect to 
you discontinuing the investigation of subversives at Fort Monmouth, 
whether or not Mr. Adams from time to time brought in the name of 
David Schine. 

Mr. Conn. He did. There were discussions about Schine. They 
were initiated by Mr. Adams on a number of occasions. They were 
initiated by me on other occasions. 

Mr. Jenkins. There wasa mixture of the 2 subjects, an intertwining 
of the 2 subjects? 

Mr. Conn. The two subjects. 

Mr. JENKtNS. Sometimes brought in by you, you say very frankly? 

Mr. Conn. I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. And sometimes brought in by Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, we will ask you more about that later, but 
I want you to tell the committee now the incidents of December 9. 

Mr. Coun. After the Schine conversation, Mr. Adams had fixed in 
his mind, sir, the idea that there was one particular Army project 
which we were about to investigate next. There was always some- 
thing coming up. There was always going to be one which would be 
next. Frankly, I didn’t know what Mr. Adams was talking about at 
that point. But Mr. Adams thought he knew about something we 
were about to investigate. He asked me to let him in on it, to tell him 
what the project was. I told him I could not tell him because I 
couldn’t, I didn’t know of any particular one to which he was refer- 
ring, and when the time came I would certainly tell him about it. 

Mr. Adams still thought that I was holding something back, and 
he said, “I will tell you what I will do.” We were still in the hall, 
by the way. We were on the way down from the hearing room to the 
oflice. He took out a pad of paper, a sheet of paper, and drew a map 
of the United States and divided it into, I believe, 9 or 10—the figure 
9 sticks in my mind—9 sections or 9 areas. He said to me— 

You mark on this map the location of the Army place which you are going to 
investigate next, and I am going to mark down the location of an Air Force 
base where there are a large number of sex deviates which will make some good 
hearings for your committee. 


Mr. Jenkins. Do you know why he resorted to such a circuitous 
route as that, shall we say, to elicit the information from you? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, that didn’t bother me. Mr. Adams was con- 
stantly asking us about what we were going to investigate next. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it occur to you at the time that it was somewhat 
childish to resort to such a method of procedure of trying to elicit 
information instead of going directly to the point? 
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Mr. Coun. The fact is, there was a good deal of joking and prac- 
tical jokes and other kinds going back and forth between Mr. Adams 
and myself. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that map drawn? 

Mr. Conn. That was drawn in the corridor outside of room 101, 
and then Mr. Adams walked on into the room with us and the discus- 
sion was continued. 

I remember that he started drawing the map outside, up against the 
post outside of the room. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many Army areas are there in the United States? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t know whether there are nine or not? 

Mr. Coun. I do not, sir. I am sure we could find that out. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Anyway, your recollection is—was it a fairly accurate representa- 
tion of the ‘United States? 

Mr. Conn. He drew a map which certainly was intended to 
be the United States, and the drawing was not that bad. It was the 
United States. 

Mr. Jenkins. And designated, you think, 8 or 9—— 

Mr. Conn. The number nine sticks in my mind. 

Mr. Jenxins. As I understand it, he told you that if you would 
divulge to him where you next area of operation was, that he in turn 
would divulge to you an area in which there were homosexuals in 
the Army? 

Mr. Conn. In the Air Force. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In the Air Force? 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did he say, Mr. Cohn, about your going after 
the Air Force or after these homosexuals ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t remember any extended discussion about that. 
He was just going to trade us this piece of information for something 
that he wanted. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Did you then have any information about homosex- 
uals in the Air Force? 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you trade with him? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t strike a bargain? 

Mr. Conn. It would not have been necessary for us to make a trade. 
If there was anything he should have known about, when the time 
comes, as we always did, we would have been glad to tell him about it. 
I did not know what he was referring to. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Mr. Carr with you on that occasion? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, as I recall your testimony, that is the third 
time that this man Adams suggested to you to go after the Air Force 
or the Navy? 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Is that right? 

Mr. Conn, That is the third time I recall. There were a number 
of occasions. It was a constant topic. When I say “constant” maybe 
that is a poorly chosen word. It was discussed on occasions. 
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Mr. Jenkins. You heard Mr, Adams’ version of the map incident ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I heard his version. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say yours is the correct version, is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did anything else occur on December 9 which is of 
any significance and would shed light on the issues in this controversy ? 

Mr. Conn. Nothing that I recall offhand. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was your next meeting with Mr. Adams or the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think I ever saw Secretary Stevens after the 17th 
of November. I don’t think I ever saw him or talked to him again. 

Mr. Jenkins. You saw Mr. Adams after the 17th of-—— 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. When, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. After the 17th of November ? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. I would imagine—I don’t think I saw him between the 
17th of November and some time in January. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would that be January 14? Does that date 

Mr. Coun. It might very well have been, sir. I do not know 
whether I saw him between December 17 and January 14. I do—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not on or about January 14, 
to refresh your recollection, Mr. Adams came to your office and made 
some inquiry with respect to what would happen if David Schine were 
sent overseas. 

Mr. Conn. It didn’t happen quite that way, sir, but he did come to 
our office and there was a conversation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Mr. Cohn, at that time did or not Adams state 
anything about the possibility or probability of Dave Schine being 
sent overseas ¢ 

Mr. Coun. He did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he ask in substance what your reaction would be 
if such a thing happened ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. He was telling us what his reaction was going 
to be if other things didn’t happen. 

Mr. Jenxrns. What did he—just tell the conversation in full of 
January 14, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I have to go back for one brief moment, Mr. 
Jenkins, on the Loyalty Board. You remember, sir, that I told you 
that from the 3d of September on at fairly frequent intervals Senator 
McCarthy had made it clear privately and publicly that until he 
could get in before the committee the people responsible for the 
clearing of Communists and people with Communist records, he 
could not conclude the investigation and could not get down to the 
bottom of the trouble. 

On December 16 we had before the committee in public session a 
witness named Samuel Snyder. Mr. Snyder had been cleared by 
this Pentagon loyalty board about a year before. When he appeared 
before our committee a year later he invoked the fifth amendment on 
the ground of self-incrimination about his association with a well- 
known member of the Communist conspiracy. The record was quite 
impressive. 

Senator McCarthy at that point expressed the belief that he had 
seen just about enough and it was certainly inconceivable to him how a 
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man with such a record, a man whose suspension had been ordered 
by a lower loyalty board could be reinstated and given a clearance, 
a security clearance, by this top screening board in the Department 
of the Army. 

Senator McCarthy, I believe in public session insisted upon the 
names of the people on the loyalty board who had cleared this man 
Snyder. He got some of them and the promise, not from the Army 
but from Mr. Snyder himself—he got some of the names and a promise 
from Mr. Snyder's counsel that he would get all of the names. On that 
occasion Senator McCarthy told Mr. Adams, that the committee 
was going into its report writing period, which would take about a 
month before the appropriation of the committee was up, and we 
filed our annual report. But just about the first order of business 
after those reports were out of the way and hearings were resumed 
would be the summoning of people connected with this loyalty board 
clearance. Mr. Adams was very much disturbed by that. He had 
been told by me over the phone and [ assume by other staff members 
at the beginning of January that the date for production of some of 
these loyalty board members would be around between the middle 
and the end of January some time, when the report writing was 
finished on January 14, 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Conn. Do you want me to tell you about the—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You are telling now about the members of the loyalty 
board. « 

Mr. Corn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the Senator’s investigation of them? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, that is beginning to get into the January 14 con- 
versation. Do you want me to tell you what was said, sir, on Jan- 
uary 14? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. The committee would be very much interested, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Conn. On January 14, as I recall—and I cannot swear to the 
date, it was the 13th or 14th, around that time Mr. Adams has said the 
14th and I have no reason to doubt that date—Mr. Adams paid a eal] 
on me and on Mr. Carr. He discussed the stopping of hearings at 
Fort Monmouth. He didn’t want the members of the loyalty Board 
who had cleared the Monmouth people called. He wanted the inves- 
tigation stopped, the usual ground was covered. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why did he not want the members of the loyalty board 
called, Mr. Cohn, or did he say ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, there were several reasons, sir. He said, and he had 
said on other occasions, that there were elements of personal embarass- 
ment connected with it to himself and Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did I understand you to say a moment ago that one of 
the members of the loyalty board had taken the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, no member had ever taken the fifth amendment 
so farasI know. One had been questioned by us on October 30 in New 
York, about a record of Communist—afiiliation with the Communist 
activities. 

Mr. Jenkins. Anyway, on January 14— 

Mr. Conn. What I said, Mr. Jenkins, was that this loyalty board 
had cleared people who, after their clearance, had taken the fifth 
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amendment, which was pretty good evidence of the fact that they 
shouldn’t have been cleared. 

Mr. Jenkins. On January 14, Mr. Adams objected to the investiga- 
tion of Monmouth continuing ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And to your calling members of the loyalty board 
before your committee for examination / 

Mr. Coun. Thatisright. He objected to the Fort Monmouth inves- 
tigation continuing and particularly to that part of it which would 
entail the calling of members of the loyalty board. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. I want you to tell all that occurred on 
that day. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. Well, he came over to the office, we talked, we 
had lunch, we went back to the office, we talked some more, and an 
awful lot was said. 

He told us that he was very, very unhappy about the way the Fort 
Monmouth situation had been handled by us in the continuing of hear- 
ings. He said that he had hoped from the beginning that we could get 
the hearings stopped, could avoid them, now it seemed like they were 
going on, that Mr. Stevens was upset, that he was upset, couldn’t we 

stop ‘them in some w ay, and that particularly since we were turning 

to these loyalty boards and the clearance proeedure he was unhappy 
and he felt that the staff of the committee—I assume Mr. Carr and 
I—had not cooperated with Mr. Adams in trying to bring about a 
termination of this investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Anything else as of that date? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. The way the Schine overseas thing came in was 
this: Mr. Adams said we had not been cooperating with him, and 
that he was going to show some examples of noncooperation, too, and 
how would we like it if Schine were ordered overseas. 

Well, we knew at that time that Schine was still in basic training, 
that only he had done less than half of his basic training. We knew 
that under the normal practice in the Army he would not be sent over- 
seas for some time to come. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Dave Schine still at Fort Dix? 

Mr. Conn. He was still at Fort Dix, then. And we knew that 
supposedly he was going on to Camp Gordon, Ga., from there. Mr. 
Adams had previously said thi at. And we knew there could be no 
basis in fact for Mr. Adams’ statement that Schine was going over- 
seas, unless Mr. Adams intended to see that that came about. We 
made it clear that we didn’t care whether he did go overseas or didn’t 
go overseas, but that we didn’t quite understand the way Mr. Adams 
was ringing that in with the suggestion that we weren’t cooperating 
with him in getting his investigation stopped. I would like to make 
what I think is a very important point on that here. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. You may do so. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams, in his testimony before this committee, and 
I watched this rather closely, sir, and I hope Mr. Welch will correct 
me if I am wrong, described the events of January 14 and said that 
the topic was Schine, and that he just came out with a statement 
about Schine going overseas. I say that Mr. Adams came over and 
coupled the F ort Monmouth investigation and the stopping of it with 
this comment about Private Schine. And I have looked back at the 
Army charges, the Stevens-Adams charges, filed on March 11, and 
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this part of it, event 37, must have been prepared by Mr. Adams, be- 
cause he was the only one frem that side who was present, and in 
that 
Mr. Jenkins. Just read that in full, Mr. Cohn, if you will, at this 
time. 
Mr. Coun. What I wanted to read was the first sentence. 
A day or so after the conversation, 
Mr. Jenkins. I didn’t get the beginning of it. 
Ms. Coun (reading) : 








A day or so after the conversation with Mr. Cohn, Mr. Adams went to the 

Capitol and called on Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr, in Mr. Cohn’s office in the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee. General discussion was had concerning the Private 
Schine situation and the progress of the McCarthy investigation at Fort Mon- 
mouth, 
And I would like to point out, sir, that it is my testimony that those 
two subjects were brought up by Mr. Adams, that they were linked, and 
that Mr. Adams was not being on the level with the committee when he 
failed to mention that the Fort Monmouth investigation was discussed 
that day, and that Mr. Adams has admitted here in his original charges 
that those two matters were discussed by him when he came over to 
visit us on that occasion. 

Mr. JeENKins. What you are saying, as we understand it, Mr. Cohn, 
is that on January 14, Mr. Adams came to your office, and there, at 
that time and on that occasion, talked about the discontinuance of 
your investigation of Fort Monmouth 

Mr. Conn. He did. 

Mr, Jenkins. And talked about his objections to your subpenaing 
the members of the loyalty board for examination # 

Mr. Coun. He did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And threaded in with that conversation, a threat, as 
I get it from you, to send Dave Schine overseas if you persisted in 
investigating Fort Monmouth and in subpenaing the members of the 
loyalty board, is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. I would s say, sir, that is a sensible interpretation of what 
happened on that day, and following that, Mr. Jenkins, of course, 
there were the events, the subsequent events, in which Mr. Adams 
tried to—went to members of this committee and tried to get the 
loyalty board subpenas killed and the investigation called off, accom- 
panying that insistence on his part that the investigation and subpenas 
be killed with the hint that if it were not killed, there would be : 
report about me. 

Mr. Jenxins. And you are, I take it, in part referring to the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses who testified ? 

Mr. Coun. I am referring, sir to the statements by Senator Dirksen, 
Senator Mundt, and Senator Potter before this committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. And do you say, Mr. Cohn, that the straw that breke 
the camel’s back, and the incident that precipitated the preparation 
and the filing of these charges, was the fact that you persisted, you 
and the Senator from Wi isconsin, in demanding the subpenaing and 
the examination of the members of the loyalty board and continuing 
your investigation of Fort Monmouth, and that it was for that reason 
that these charges were prepared and released to the public with 
respect to the allegations against you and Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Coun. The only way I could answer that is this: Mr. Jenkins, 
this was certainly the immediate reason, I am sure, from Mr. Adam's 
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standpoint. From what has come out at these hearings, and from 
other things that we know, I think it is quite clear that a number of 
people had a lot of different reasons for doing what they did in trying 
to discredit us and stop the operations of this committee. 

Mr. Jenxrys. Mr. Cohn, did you have a conversation with Senator 
McCarthy on the evening of January 22? 

Mr. Coun. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want you to tell these gentlemen on the subcom- 
mittee about that conversation, the substance of it. 

Mr. Coun. I had called Senator McCarthy about an investigation 
we were conducting, not dealing with communist infiltration in the 

Army. He told me he could not talk to me and would I please call 
him back at 11 or 11:30, something like that. I called him back, 
and he told me that Mr. Adams had been to see him, Mr. John Adams 
had been to see him, in his apartment, and Mr. Adams was trying to 
pull—I think he used the words of a neat little trick of blackmail, and 
say that unless we killed the investigation, there would be spread 
around a report about me, which would be embarrassing to me. 

enator McCarthy told me that, and on that night. I obtained 
earthen details later on, when I spoke with the Senator in person. 
After I obtained those details, I heard enough for me to conclude in 
my own mind that I cared to have nothing more to do with Mr. John 
Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did the Senator tell you that night that 
he refused to yield to the demands of John Adams? 

Mr. Conn. He did. 

Mr. Jenkins. And have you heard from the lips of Mr. Adams 
that it was the next day that he started preparing the materials, 
assembling the materials, in the raw—I believe that expression has 
been used, from which evolved this 34-page document known as events ? 

Mr. Conn. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall a conversation, Mr. Cohn in which Mr. 
Adams called you—and I believe maybe you were in New York City— 
in which he stated that you had been ducking him ? 

Mr. Conn. I do. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I want you to tell us about that. 

Mr. Conn. That conversation, as best I can place it, Mr. Jenkins, 
was February 12. Bear in mind, sir, that on January 22, Senator 

Mr. Jenkins. Pardon me one minute, Mr. Cohn. 

(Discussion among committee out of the hearing of the reporter.) 

Senator Munpr. Just a little huddle about whether we are going 
to stop approximately at 5 o’clock or not, and we are. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the witness should 
be allowed to answer the last question. 

Do you recall the question ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, on the February 12 phone conference. Do you 
want me to complete that or wait until tomorrow ? 

Mr. Jenxins. I suggest you go ahead and complete your answer. 

Mr. Coun. Surely, sir. 

After Senator McCarthy told me what Mr. Adams was trying to do, 
the Senator told me he had told Mr. Adams he would not give in to 
that or any other blackmail threat. I was very clear in my mind 
that I would not. I decided to have nothing to do with Mr. Adams. 
I heard from other staff members that Mr. Adams had been asking 
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about me and calling up and wanting to know where I was in Wash- 
ington. I did not pay any attention ” those alls. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, Mr. Adams telephoned me 
at my home in New York. He asked me e if he was correct in assumin g 
that I had been ducking him. I told him he was very correct. a 
asked me why I had been ducking him, why I didn’t call him, why ! 
didn’t see him, why we hadn’t had lunch, why we hadn't gotten to- 
gether and had a talk, why we were out of touch. 

I told Mr. Adams that very frankly the reason was because I believed 
that he had been thoroughly dishonest. He asked me what I meant. 
I believe I told him what 1 meant. I told him that he had directly 
or indirectly made a blackmail threat to members of the subcommit- 
tee, saying that if we not stop the investigation and kill those sub- 
penas, Mr. Adams was going to cause an untrue report to be spread 
or circulated—L didn’t know the details about it—concerninge me. 

Mr. Adams at first denied that he had spoken with anyone abeut it. 
In fact, he never admitted it, but I told him that I knew he had cer- 
tainly talked to Senator McCarthy about it, and I knew what the 
Senator had told me, and that was enough for me. 

Mr. Adams said that I had to understand his position, that he had 

1 job to do, that he had told me all along that these loyalty board 
ti nas were going to present very, very great problems to him, and 
that he would have to stop at nothing to see that the investigation 
was killed at that point, and that I should try to understand what he 
was trying to do. 

I told him I could not understand what he was trying to do, and 
that just about terminated the conversation. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to make a brief announce- 
ment about tomorrow’s meeting. Inasmuch as we have a distinguished 
guest, Haile Selassie, here in Washington, who is addressing a joint 
session of Congress at noon, it is possible we may recess a little before 
12:30 or perhaps have to reconvene a little after 2. Otherwise, there 
will be no change or interruption in our se hedule. 

Senator McCietnan. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator McClellan. 

We have not recessed. Will you be quiet for a moment? 

The Chair recognizes Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCretian. I regret that I shall not be able to attend the 
meeting tomorrow, but I assume that this witness will be available for 
cross-examination on Tuesday. I understand the committee is to 
recess after tomorrow until next Tuesday, and there will be no session 
held on Monday. Am I correct? 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. 

I might add further that counsel has advised the Chair that he 
believes he will require probably all day tomorrow, at least, in 
cross-eXamination. May the Chair say also just a word of heartfelt 
appreciation to his colleagues on both the Republican and Democratic 
side of the aisle for the fact that there has been exemplary restraint 
on the part of everyone today, including counsel—not a single in- 
terruption and not a single point of order all afternoon. M: ay that 
continue. 

We stand in recess until 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the hearin 
Friday, May 28, 1954.) 


g was recessed until 10 a. m., 
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EXHIBITS 
No. 28 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Friday, November 6, 1953] 
McCartHy Vows Rapar Spy Expose 
(By Walter Arm) 


A full exposure of Communist espionage activities at the Signal Corps Labora- 
tories and Radar Center at Fort Monmouth, N. J., was promised yesterday by 
Senator Joseph R, McCarthy when he begins public hearings at the United States 
Courthouse in Foley Square Thursday. 

The Wisconsin Republican, winding up 5 weeks of closed hearings during which 
he questioned almost 100 witnesses, said, ‘There will be considerable evidence 
of the operations of an espionage ring at Fort Monmouth for a considerable 
period after the war.” 

Senator McCarthy said that hearings would take “a considerable time” and 
“show a very clear-cut picture” of espionage. He added: “There’s no question 
from the evidence that there has been espionage. I won't at this time try to 
bring it down to any particular date; we'll let the evidence speak for itself.” 

He was asked whether the ring had been organized and directed by Julius 
Rosenberg, executed atomic spy, and replied: “That’s one of the things I’d like 
to know. The others are, whether some one higher up directed it and whether 
it is still in existence.” 

To underline his private belief that the ring continued operating long after 
the arrest of Rosenberg in 1950 and almost up to the present, Senator McCarthy 
disclosed he had questioned a former radar engineer “who is a member of the 
Communist underground today.” 

He hinted that the ring was still in existence by saying: “Keep in mind that 
the commanding officer of Fort Monmouth has been suspending employees for 
Communist or espionage activities up until a few days ago.” He put the known 
total of suspensions at 29. 

The Senator declared he had questioned “members of the spy ring who are 
still running around loose.” He added that this was no reflection on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or any other Government agency and said: “There just 
hasn’t been enough evidence to convict them.” 

A woman witness questioned yesterday, he asserted, “was a member of the 
Rosenberg ring, but when we asked her about it she refused to answer on the 
grounds of self-incrimination.” 

The Senator said the woman also refused to say whether she had ever taken 
false passports to underground agents or carried money to William Perl, a former 
physics instructor convicted of perjury. 


UNDERGROUND MEMBER 


The present “member of the Communist underground” admitted he had been 
a Communist 20 years ago, but said he was no longer with the party, Senator Mc- 
Carthy said. He added that the man had worked on the Norden bomb sight 
during the war and admitted being a friend of David Greenglass, brother-in-law 
of Rosenberg, who is now serving 15 years for espionage. 

Karlier in the day, Senator McCarthy called on Harvard University to discharge 
Wendell H, Furry, a professor of physics at the university, who had refused to 
answer questions before the Senate Permanent Investigations Committee on 
Wednesday, 
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In a telegram to Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard, Senator Mc- 
Carthy called on the Harvard Corp. to show its attitude toward Communist pro- 
fessors. He charged that Professor Furry had refused to say “if he had indoctri- 
nated students in the Communist philosophy.” 

“It’s a smelly mess,” he added, “and I can’t conceive anyone sending their 
children anywhere Where they might be open to indoctrination by Communist 
professors.” He said that such professors were not “free agents,” but “under 
the discipline of Russia.” 

“This committee is not investigating colleges as such,” he said, “but it is in- 
terested in any campus partially supported by Federal funds through tax ex- 
emptions or grants.” 

At Cambridge, Mass., there was no comment from Dr. Pusey. 


PrRIsON EXAMINATIONS 


Wasurincton, November 5 (AP).—Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
announced today a set of rules—the first of their kind—under which congres- 
sional committees may examine inmates of Federal prisons. All examinations 
must be conducted at the prison where the inmate in held. 

The regulations were formulated and made public in connection with the pro- 
posal by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s (Republican, Wisconsin) Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee to interview atom spy David Greenglass, who is held at the 
Lewisburg, Pa., Penitentiary. 

Senator McCarthy once proposed to take Greenglass to New York for question- 
ing but later agreed the examination would be at Lewisburg. The committee is 
seeking Greenglass’ testimony in connection with an investigation into allega- 
tions that an espionage ring has operated at the radar laboratory at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Mr. Brownell’s rules made it clear the Justice Department does not intend to 
let prisoners be taken out of the Federal penal institutions for examination. 





No. 29 
{From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, Friday, November 6, 1953] 


McCartHy ENDs Secret Quiz At Fort MonMOUTH—PUBLIC SEssIons SLATED 
Tro STart THURSDAY 


(By Willard Edwards) 


New Yorx, November 5 (CTPS).—Senator McCarthy, Republican of Wis- 
consin, wound up a month of closed hearings on security leaks in the secret radar 
laboratories of the Army Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth, N. J., Thursday, and 
announced : 

“Our investigation has revealed considerable evidence of the operations of an 
espionage ring in the Signal Corps during World War II and for a considerable 
period thereafter. We are ready to present the evidence in public sessions.” 

The open sessions are tentatively scheduled to open next Thursday. They 
may last for weeks. The staff of the Senate Investigations Subcommittee, headed 
by Chief Counsel Roy M. Cohn and Director Frank P. Carr, was given the task 
of coordinating a vast accumulation of testimony and data obtained from more 
than 250 witnesses, of whom about 120 have been questioned under oath. 


29 ON STAFF SUSPENDED 


McCarthy refused to express an opinion on whether a spy ring was functioning 
at Fort Monmouth until a recent date. He noted, however, that the Army has 
suspended, at least 29 civilian scientists and technicians at the Army post in the 
last month, all of them being charged with Communist or subversive connections 
which made them potential sources of information for an enemy power. 

The testmiony has disclosed, it was learned, that Julius Rosenberg, atomic 
spy who died in the electric chair last June, was recruiting agents to purloin 
radar secrets as late as 1949. He was arrested in the summer of 1950. He had 
worked at Fort Monmouth from 1940 to 1945, 
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McCarthy returned to Washington where he will confer Friday with Army 
Secretary Stevens who has cooperated fully with the investigation, sitting in en 
many hearings. Stevens has pledged the dismissal of all security risks in the 
Signal Corps. 

The final closed sessions in the United States courthouse were typical of numer- 
ous hearings that have been held since the explosive situation at Fort Mon- 
mouth was made public last October 6. 

Six witnesses were questioned under oath. The names of none were made 
public. All six either had worked in the Signal Corps or en secret projects linked 
with radar work. 

Two witness, one a woman, pleaded possible self-incrimination in refusing 
to answer when asked if they had engaged in espionage. Another voiced the 
same plea when asked if he was a Communist. A fourth said he was a former 
Communist but had left the party. The fifth denied Communist Party member- 
ship until confronted with his party card. The sixth denied communism but 
was shown to have been active in two Communist-dominated organizations. 

During the day, McCarthy called on Harvard university to fire Prof. Wendell 
N. Furry, currently on probation with the university for refusing to answer 
questions about communism before another Senate committee. 

McCarthy said Wednesday a Harvard physics professor refused to tell the 
subcommittee whether he ever engaged in radar espionage during the war or 
ever indoctrinated his students with Communist philosophy. 

Thursday, McCarthy identified the professor as Furry. 

Attorney General Brownell meanwhile announced the rules under which con- 
gressional committees will be permitted to examine inmates of Federal prisons 
One of the regulations provides that all such interrogations shall take place 
inside the prisons, 

GREENGLASS TO BE QUESTIONED 


The announcement apparently cleared the way for the subcommittee headed by 
McCarthy to question David Greenglass, atom spy and brother of Mrs. Ethel 
Rosenberg, who was executed for spying for Russia. Greenglass is serving a term 
in Lewisburg, Pa., prison. 

McCarthy reportedly had been undecided whether to question Greenglass in 
prison or in New York, 

The Canadian Government has turned down a request to permit Igor Gouzenko, 
former Russian Embassy cipher clerk who turned up a Soviet spy ring in Canada 
in 1945, to meet with American congressional committees digging into Communist 
activities in the United States. 

The State Department announced the Canadian Government’s refusal and 
informed sources said the Canadian Government had established that Gouzenko 
has no information that is not already available to congressional investigators. 
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